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Three Days in the Pite of Columbus. 


BY DELAVIGNE. 
Own the deck stood Columbus : the ocean’s expanse, 
Untried and unlimited, swept by his glance. 
** Back to Spain !” cry his men: “ Put the vessel about ! 
We venture no further through danger apd doubt.”"— 
“ Three days, and I give you a world !” he replied: 
** Bear up, my brave comrades ;—three days shall decide.” 
He sails—but no token of land is in sight : 
He sails—but the day shows no more than the night : 
On, onward he sails, while in vain o’er the lee 
The lead is plunged down through a fathoml 
The pilot, in silence, leans mournfully o’er 
The rudder which creaks mid the billowy roar ; 
He hears the hoarse moan of the spray-driving blast, 
And its funeral wail through the shrouds of the mast. 
The stars of far Europe have sunk from the skies, 
And the great Southern Cross meets his terrified eyes ; 
But, at length, the slow dawn, softly streaking the night, 
Illumes the blue vault with its faint crimson light. 
“ Columbus! 'tis day, and the darkness is o’er.”— 
“ Day ! and what dost thou see ?”"—‘* Sky and ocean. No more!” 


The second day's past, and Columbus is sleeping, 

While Mutiny near him its vigil is keeping : 

* Shall he perish ?”’—*‘ Ay ! death !”” is the barbarouscry ; 
“ He must triumph to-morrow, or, perjured, must die!” 
Ungrateful and blind !—shall the world-linking sea, 

He traced for the Future, his sepulchre be ? 

Shall that sea, on the morrow, with pitiless waves, 

Fling his corse on that shore which his patient eye craves ? 
The corse of an humble adventurer, then : 

One day later,—Columbus, the first among men ! 











II. PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tue Foot.—The general arrangement of the foot is strik- 
ingly like that of the hand. The several parts are the tarsus, 
the metatarsus and the phalanges. The graceful arch of the 
foot, and the numerous bones joined by cartilages, give an 
elasticity to the step which could never be attained by a sin- 
gle, flat bone. The toes naturally lie straight forward in the 
line of the foot. As we step with the bare foot, the ball re- 
ceives the weight first, the sole broadens and lengthens, the 
toes spread, the muscles all come into play with the arch of 
the instep, diffusing and breaking the jar; the heel then set- 
tles down under the final burden, and affords a firm sup- 

rt. 

" Se persons in civilized nations, however, have naturally 
formed feet. The big toe is crowded upon the others,while 
crossed toes, nails grown in, enormous joints, corns and 
bunions abound. 

DISEASES, ETC.—1. The Rickets are caused by a lack of 
mineral matter in the bones, rendering them soft and pli- 
able, so that they bend under the weight of the body. They 
thus become permanently distorted, and of course are weak- 
er than if they were straight. The disease is cured by a more 
nutritive diet or by taking phosphate of lime to supply the 
lack. 

2. A Felon is the swelling of a finger or thumb, usually of 
the last joint. It is caused by an accumulation of matter 
beneath the periosteum and next the bone. It should be 
opened so as to prevent the poison collected there from be- 
ing absorbed and again scattered through the system. The 
physician will merely cut through the periosteum and let 
out the effete matter. 

3. Bowlegs are caused by children standing on their feet 
before the bones of the lower limbs are strong enough to 
bear their weight. The castom of encouraging young chil- 
dren to stand up by means of a chair or the support of the 
hands, while the bones are yet soft and pliable, is a cruel 
one and liable to produce permanent deformity. Nature will 
set the child on its feet when the proper time comes. 

4. Curvature of the Spine. When the spine is bent the 
packing between the vertebra becomes compressed on one 
side into a wedge-like shape. After a time it will lose its 
elasticity, and the spine becomes distorted. This occurs 
frequently in the case of students who bend forward to 
bring their eyes nearer their books, instead of lifting their 
books nearer their eyes, or who raise their right shoulder 
above their left when writing at a desk which is too high. 
Round shoulders, small, weak lungs, and, oftentimes, dis- 
eases of the spine are the consequences. An erect posture 
in reading or writing conduces not alone to beauty of form, 
but also to health of body. 

5. Sprains are produced when the ligaments which bind 
the bones of a joint are strained, twisted or torn from their 
attachments. They are quite as harmful as a broken bone, 


life. The use of a sprained limb may permanently impair 
its usefulness. Hence, the joint should be kept quiet, even 
after the immediate pain is gone. 

6. A Dislocation is produced by a rupture of the tissues of 
the joint so that the head of the bone is driven out of its 
socket and into some other place both by the force of the 
blow which caused the injury and by the contraction of 
the muscles. 

PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Why does it not hurt a child to fall as much as it does 
a grown person ? 
2. Should a young chiid ever be urged to stand or walk? 
3. What is meant by “ breaking one’s neck "? 
4. Ought chairs or benches to have straight backs? 
Fi Ought a child’s feet to dangle from a high seat? 
6. Why can we tell whether a fowl is young by pressing 
on the point of the breast-bone ? 
, t is the use of the marrow in the bones ? 
8. Why is the shoulder so often put out of joint ? 
9. How can you tie a knot in a bone? 
. Why are high pillows ‘injurious? 
Is the “Grecian bend” a healthy position ? 
. Ought a boot to have a heel-piece? 
. Why should one always sit and walk erect ? 
. Why does a young child creep rather than walk? 
. What would be the natural direction of the big toe? 


— Steele's Physiology. 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. 


“ How shall I get on in the world?” The theme is as old 
as the human race; yet, though volumes have been written 
on it, it is still new to each successive generation, and as- 
suming, as it does, new phases with the ceaseless changes 
in society, must be inexhaustible. Out of the thousand 
topics which it offers for consideration, we shall select only 
those of vital interest, just notions of which are indispens- 
able to every young man who would act well his part in the 
great drama of life. To the mass of men, and especially to 
those who are about embarking on the voyage of active life, 
no theme can be of deeper interest than this. 

In looking about among the circle of our acquaintances, 
we are surprised to see how few have made the voyage suc- 
cessfully, that fewer still have reached the ports for which 
they sailed. Many a shallop, which sailed out of harbor 
noiselessly and unnoticed, has anchored at last safely in 
port; many a noble argosy, freighted with precious hopes, 
and launched with streamers flying, amid the salvos of artil- 
lery and the huzzas of thousands, has sunk beneath the 
waves. To what impotent conclusions, indeed, do young 
men of brilliant parts frequently come! What becomes of 
the foremost boy at the academy, of the “senior wrangler” 
of the university, of the champion of :he debating club, the 
law school, or the lyceum? Where are to be found, in the 
various walks of life, all of the geniuses to which almost 
every village periodically gives birth ? 

All experience shows that it is the nature of genius to 
labor patiently, and hence it is easy to leap to the conclusion 
that genius is but patient labor. But though genius is es- 
sentially active, and will labor, though not always by square 
rule and compass, it is the falsest of notions that will can do 
the work of intellect, that effort can supply genius, and that 
mere intensity of desire can give intensity of power. As 
well might the tortoise hope, by intense striving, to run as 
fast as the greyhound, the truck-horse-to rival Dexter in 
fleetness, or the monkey to acquire the strength of the ele- 
phant. It is perhaps doubtful whether any great intellectual 
thing was ever ‘one by great effort; a great thing can be 
done only b) « great man, and he does it without effort. 
Hazlitt goes so far as to say that “an improving actor never 
becomes a great one, I have known such in my time, who 
were always advancing by slow and sure steps to the height 
of their profession; but in the mean time some man of 
genius rose, and, passing them, at once seized on the top- 
most round of ambition’s ladder, so that they still remained 
in the second class.” As the same acute writer further adds, 
avolcano does not give warning when it will break out, 
nor a thunderbolt send word of its approach. Kean stamped 
himself the first night in Shylock ; he never did it any better. 
A man of genius is sui generis ; to be known, he needs only 
to be seen; you can no more dispute whether he is one, 
than you cah dispute whether it is a panther that is shown 
you in a cage. 

Neither do great occasions make great men,—as our late 
civil war and the struggle of France with Prussia too pain- 
fully prove. Great occasions are the necessities only for 
which great men are the supplies. Great men even make 
great occasions; may more, they are great occasions, the 
great events of history ; “ not merely the beacon-lights on the 
line of human progress, but the efficient motive-powers, the 
cause causanies ; they make, they constitute history.” There 
was never a truer sentiment uttered, than that quoted some 
years ago at a scientific meeting in England, by Professor 
Owen, from the note-book of the late Dr. Hunter, namely, 
that no man was ever a great man who wanted to be one. To 





and require careful attention lest they lead to a crippling for 








scious of the way we arrive at it. It is not to be acquired }, 
“malice prepense.” As well might one by taking thougi, 
add a cubit to his stature. Great works do not make gre, 
ness ; they only reveal it. They are the outgoings of an jp, 
ward being; they are the embodiments of the soul, whic, 
was born great. The greatest works of human genius we, 
written, not to immortalize their authors, but to provide {,, 
some practical need. Homer sang, partly to kindle patric,. 
ism in his countrymen, partly, perhaps, to get a good nigh; 
lodging as he wandered on the shores of Greece and As), 
Shakespeare wrote his dramas, not for glory, but to “py, 
money in his purse ;” Hooker's great work was compos; 
to quiet the strifes of his time; and the masterpiece 
Burke, on which he lavished such a prodigality of thoug); 
was thrown out as a bastion to protect the British citad, 
from French republicanism. Soin all other callings. Whe, 
the Duke of Wellington carried out any of his great stratey. 
ical operations in Spain, or put the keystone to the arch oj 
his glory at Waterloo, think you he was dreaming of a st, 
and a garter? No; he thought only of giving the French ; 
sound thrashing.— Wm. Mathews, LL.D. 
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SAMUEL H. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


As the aim of Dr. Taylor was to discipline the mind, to 
sharpen the faculties, to cultivate the power of logical and 
independent thought, of exact, precise, neat expression, he 
made his recitation room an intellectual gymnasium. | js 
interésting to read the reminiscences which his pupils have 
written of the scenes in that room. The following jis , 
summary of them as given by different individuals. 

The Principal enters “Number Nine.” He summons 
Munroe to read the first sentence. Munroe makes a Bross 
mistake in pronunciation. “Sufficient; next, Smith,” re. 
sounds the voice of the principal. But Smith had been in. 
attentive ; and being , Surprised, hesitates in finding the 
place. “ Next, Brown,” comes the imperative word. Brown 
translates the. first line, and then follow the _ interrogatories 
in quick succession, anc the answers must ‘spring forth as 
rapidly as the questions. “Dicam?” says the principal, 
“It is” (begins t the pupil—but he is suddenly arrested by 
the exclamation: “It is—that it is superfluous : say where 
it is made.”)—~ Indicative mood, future tense, active voice, 
first person of dico, dicere, dixi, dictum.” While questicn 
and reply, like a weaver’s shuttle, are passing swiftly be. 
tween teacher and pupil, the vigilant eye detects a student, 
who, instead of attending to the lessons, is arranging hin. 
self for a half-recumbent position on the settee: “ Pause 
here,” cries the heavy voice of the teacher ; “ Robinson, 
when you have adjusted yourself properly, we will proceed. 
Next, Jones.” This man is theroughly at home ; answers 
rapidly afl the questions suggested by the lesson, relating to 
grammar, history, biography, geography, mythology, logic, 
rhetoric, poetry, oratory, Poritical economy, morals, religion, 
etc., etc. “Next, Wilson.” This man is indefinite ; gives vague 
answers, half right and half wrong. “ Have you studied the 
lesson, sir ?”—*“ No, sir, I was bothered.”—“ Bothered is no 
word for a student, sir,” replies the principal, before the 
vacillating student has time to finish the sentence. “ Next, 
White ;” and now comes a recitation peculiar to Phillips 
Academy, and = sony - cy which I ever heard in any 


eae 4h 
tation are in ‘Salles. Magnificus ? is the single 
Me sey uttered in an interrogative tone by the Doctor, who 
neither uses nor tolerates a superfluous syllable. The 
student quickly translates it by the English “ magnificent.” 
“Next.” The second translates it “ great.” “Next.” The 
third replies, “splendid.” ‘“ Next.” The fourth answers 
“2 = The fifth and sixth are — successtully 
in selecting the precise term ; and at length, despairing 
of the right answer, the exact princi al utters in the most 
emphatic tone, suiting the action to the word, and the class 
wil never forget the word, “ IM-POs-ING.” 


It is evident that Dr. Taylor made a deep im 
pression on his pupils. This impression resulted from the 
unity of his character and life. The great majority of men 
have no distinctive character. They agree with others, re- 
peat what others say, and neither think for themselves nor 
have any feeling of their own. Dr. Taylor had his own 
thoughts and his own emotions. He was his own mat. 
There was a concinnity between his mind and his body. 
His person was commanding, and his voice sonorous. The 
letters of his pupils abound with expressions like these: 
“I remember the first time I ever saw him ;” “I shall never 
forget my first impression of him ;’ “I trembled when | 
was first introduced to him ;’ “It was no small thing (0 
stand before his dread presence.” His large and robust 
form, his heavy tread upon the floor, the deep tones in 
which he uttered his words of admonition, gave him a kind 
of power which a thin, spare man, with a tenor voice, would 
not have acquired. It is commonly said that the body is 
the handmaid of the soul: Ais body was his soul’s execu- 
tive officer. He was a man of clear convictions and ot de- 
cided will ; he therefore expressed his thoughts and fee!- 
ings in alesivont and definite words. One of his pupils 
says; “ All vague, uncertain, visionary, and vacillating co 
ditions of mind were far removed trom him. As I write o 
him, I seem to feel that I must be precise, unflinching, bold, 
or I shall hear his voice as of old in the recitation room s2y- 
ing right in the middle of an ugly sentence of Sallusi, 
without a conjunction to cling to: ‘ You may sit down, si: 











achieve any species of greatness, we must be utterly uncon- 





you don’t understand it.'” With his sound sense he com- 
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bined a quenchless enthusiasm in study. His prudence 
was not fossil wood, and his enthusiasm was not wild-fire. 
His pupils trusted his judgment, and caught so much the 
more readily his interest in the classics. - Like begets like ; 
life produces life ; fire kindles fire. A man’s scholars are 
not made enthusiastic by authority nor by reasoning alone ; 
they are sympathetic ; they are enlivened by the life, are en- 
kindled by the heat of their teacher. Many of Dr. Taylor's 
pupils inhaled the breath of his own inspiration. Scores 
of them have said, “I never knew how to study until I 
went into ‘Number Nine;"” “ He was the most exciting 
teacher whom I ever heard ;” “ I owe my power of applica- 
tion chiefly to him.” One of them says, “It has been re- 
marked of students in college who had been fitted at 
Andover, that they seemed often to go through the Latin 
and Greek of the freshman class from the sheer momentum 
imparted to them in the last year [Dr. Taylor’s year] of the 
preparatory course.” He was a man of regular industry. 
Every morning at six o’clock he was at his study table ; 
every evening before ten o’clock he had left his books, in 
order to gain vigor from sleep for the toils of the next day. 
Hence, he had stored his mind with such an amount of 
knowledge, and accumulated such a degree of power, as 
astonished his pupils.—Z. A. Park, D. D. 





THE, CUMBERLAND VALLEY STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL, SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 
GEO. P. BEARD, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 

On a beautiful elevated site overlooking a quiet country 
village, and a magnificent landscape picture in its mountain 
frame, dotted with groves, farms, and water mirrors, in the 
grandest valley of the continent is located one of the largest, 
most elegant, and complete school edifices in the United 
States. The accompanying cut is from a photographic view 





and truthfully represents the front elevation as seen from 





the railroad. It is a four-story brick building with a capa- 
city for eight hundred students, and is finished and furnished 
with évery convenience. ' 

It is heated by steam, lighted by gas ; its chapel is elegant- 
ly frescoed ; its parlors and public reception rooms and 
principal’s office furnished in the best of taste, its dining- 
rooms, recitation rooms, and dormitories have every con- 
venience:of modern improvements in furniture and home 
comforts. This school is noted for the eminent success it 
has realized in attracting large numbers of students, and its 
comprehensive and complete plan of organization. Not yet 
two years old it has already enrolled nearly one thousand 
students. Its organization is excellent. It combines the 
graded system with elective courses of study. It affords 
first class advantages in professional, general, classical, and 
business courses of study. 

The Normal School should be broad in scope, and liberal 
in spirit. No hobbyist can organize or rightly administer its 
affairs. “Its mission is to energize and reform. It is pre- 
eminently the vital centre of the school system. As the life- 
giving agent it should have sufficient force and flexibility of 
Organization to appropriate all right methods and means, 
and so by combining in an electic unified system all that is 
best it should be distinguished from any and all other 
schools. Its office is to lead, therefore should it occupy 
advanced ground. 

Other schools should follow and emulate. 





An old time academy re-christened “Normal” is hardly 
the ideal professional school for teachers, unless it has been 
first baptized into a new life. The Normal School has a 
specific end, and should have a corresponding organization 
and spirit of order. 

This school is organized on this principle. Its supreme 
object is improved means, methods and results of teaching. 
Hobbies, visionary schemes, formalized stereotyped plans of 
organization will not suit the free and generous growth of 
a Normal School. Progressive and thorough work is the 
demand the Normal School must meet. 

The true idea or education begins with such training as 
will secure a sound body. Physical training, after the sys- 
tem of Dio Lewis, with and without apparatus, is the daily 
requirement of all students in this school. 

Students enjoy their physical exercises to the music of 
the piano, as they do their holiday sports. Bathing, ventil- 
lation, out of door exercise, and all practicable precautions 
are observed, and health is the rule, sickness the exception, 
with boarding students. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Normal School idea demands the highest possible 
style of scholarship. Other demands may be neglected— 
this never. The Normal School that does not lead in this 
particular fails miserably. Scholarly tastes and attainments, 
in the broadest and best meaning of the terms, must be 
secured in the coming professional teacher. Not everything 
that bears the name will stand the test of true scholarship. 
Indeed, it seems to be a part of the mission of the Normal 
School, as a reformer, to emancipate teachers from the 
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slavery of text books, and the dry formalized routine work 
of the old-time school. 

A generous use of a good reference library, the topical | 
outline in recitation, freedom of discussion, and criticism of | 
recitations and authorities, weekly written reviews, and 
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OTHER FEATURES. 

Home comforts and social advantages are prominent 
among the privileges of this school. . At the table, in the 
parlors, chapel, and recitation rooms, ladies and gentlemen, 
students and instructors, meet in pleasant, social, daily ex- 
ercises. 

Religious meetings of an unsectarian character, uniting 
all denominations are frequent and largely attended. 

A flourishing Literary Society meets weekly in public 
literary exercises, and affords large opportunity for literary 
culture, 

The reading-room has over one hundred choice periodi- 
cals, and a good library always open and freeto students. 

A cabinet of specimens in natural history and curiosi- 
ties is being collected, and is already of great interest. 

Vocal and instrumental music, elocution, writing, and 
freehand drawing are taught by experienced teachers, and 
daily to all classes in the school. Skill in art comes only 
as the result of right and patient practice. Primary methods 
and right instruction in the elements of all branches is made 
a specialty in this school, in the belief that educational re 
form must be sought first in right beginnings, 

ins eo 
LEARNING LESSONS BY ROTE. 

THIs practice is prevalent in many schools, although, in 
not a few cases, the teachers of those schools are not aware 
of its existence; for, as a general thing, they take it for 
granted that, if scholars can recite their lessons perfectly, 
they understand them perfectly. This is not always the case. 
I have known scholars who could remember anything that 
was given them to learn, no matter how dry or uninterest- 
ing ; but when the same scholars were tested upon the 
meaning of some of the simplest words in the lesson, they 
were out of their element, and knew nothing. 
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CUMBERLAND VALLEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
other practices in this school, all necessitate thorough in- 
vestigation, originality, self-reliance, and great facility and 
force of expression. 

Nothing more marked than the intense mental activity, 
and the thorough mastery of subject matter in the logical 
order of the science in this institution. 

The test of scholarship and preparation of the teacher for 
the recitation is freedom from text-book before the class. 
This is not possible to the superficial or slavish teacher, 
Only the thorough, general scholar, and the faithful student 
in daily preparation can stand this test successfully. 


PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTIONS AND TRAINING. 


The crowning and characteristic feature of the Normal 
School is found in its professional werk. There is a pro- 
found philosophy in teaching. It takes time to investigate 
and apply the principles of teaching to the art of teaching. 
But this must be done if we look for intelligent and credit- 
able work from our graduates. 

Psychology, ethics, methods, observations and practice 
in the model school, all are needed, all are found in the 
professional course of this school. Its aim is to graduate 
the ripe scholar, the intelligent philosopher, and the skill- 
ful artist teacher, all as one. Nota uniform result is sought 
but individuality is recognized and respected, in the faith 








I remember one that was asked “ Who first discovered 
the shores of South America?” and answered, “ Serpents 
and alligators of enormous size.” She expected the ques- 
tion “ What animals infest the shores of the Rio de la 
Plata?” and answered accordingly. Another, from the 
same habit of committing werds to memory, without think- 
ing of their meaning, said that London was the chief comica/ 
city in the world, and that the Thames River was navigable 
for doots nearly its whole length. And still another said 
that the inhabitants of New England-were industrious, 
frugal, and careful of their car-rings. 

The evils which result from learning lessons in this 
manner are many : loss of time, loss of knowledge, and, what 
is of far more importance, loss of interest in their lessons, 
which makes study a burden instead of a source of plea- 
sure and profit. The mind can not be interested in what 
it does not understand ; consequently, when scholars are 
required to commit to memory a string of words, they get 
words but not ideas. ’ 


——_——_-_ o@p-o — —_—— 


Tuts is the last chromo story, and it is true. Up ina 
country town, in a neighboring State, a Sunday school 
teacher said to one of her pupils: “ Johnny, why don’t you 
invite your friend Billy to come to Sabbath school with 
you?” = pes looked up with a grin full of intention, and 
equally full of teeth, and said: “I know yer, teacher; you 
want to get Billy inter the class so’s you can get a chromo 





that the best teacher is he who is most truly himself. 


for a new scholar.— Boston Traveller. 
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Correspondence. 





New York, January 31st, 1875. 

WE are catching sunbeams! I heard some children say at 
play. "Twas a pretty sight, the children playfully struggling 
to hold a sunbeam as it cast its ray of light athwart their 
path, and laughing at their failure. My heart grew sad as I 
thought, that in the coming years, the failure to hold a sun_ 
beam would cost them naught but tears. Our life is spent 
in’ the endeavor to hold its sunbeams, seeking our own 
pleasure and happiness, little heeding the shadows of our 
neighbors, if we but revel in the sunshine. Our joys, our 
hopes, our ambitions, each in turn exercise their power 
over us ; and in youth, and the glamour its beauty sheds 
around us, we think : what matter if we build not now. But 
as time in its cycle brings us nearer to the goal of life and 
its realities, we reach forth our hands believing we have 
only to pluck the fruit to find the realization of youth’s golden 
promises ; andlike the children with the sunbeams, we see 
but cannot grasp the jewels of youth’s promising mine. We 
are woefully disappointed ; one by one our beliefs scatter, 
our faith in our powers, in the world, weakens, and fate— 
unfortunate fate—is credited with all the cruelty our own 
acts have brought upon us. “ We are our own fates, our 
own deeds are our doomsmen.” Oh willful “ human nature,” 
look back o'er the vista of buried hopes and lost years, and 
you will find while you enjoyed the brightness of the sun- 
beams, you gave little heed to the lesson conveyed in their 
rays. 

Our task is to shine, yours to iabor, and as ye faithfully act 
in the strength of your might, so shall the future a harvest 
give, of the seed that was sown in youth’s bright light. 

Catch the golden apple ere it falls! is echoed and re- 
echoed in memory’s silent halls, and the meaning of the 
language we failed to understand, becomes plain when the 
smoke of life’s battle is cleared. The frutition of our hopes 
and endeavors that comes to us after a life spent in toi] and 
patient waiting is sweeter by far a thousand times than the 
short-lived pleasure of youth’s indulgence. A blind faith, 
with arms folded, will not win the prize; ’tis labor proves 
faith the friend in our need. 

There are other sunbeams besides those of ambition and 
honor. None shine so brightly as those that cluster around 
our heart and its affections. Could we but hold them to 
shine for us ever, we would find full compensation for the 
trials and disappointments of regretful years, There are 
loved one’s lost, little graves in the distant churchyard, and 
we mourn for the patter of little feet, and grieve for the 
sound of a voice that is still. Yet 

** Tho’ dark the night, *tis not for ever, 
A day-beam comes in mercy given— 
Before its ray the storm-clouds sever, 
The wandering soul hath rest in heaven.” 
HANNAH R. PHILLIPS, 
G. S, No. 22. 





ROSEDALE, KENTUCKY, 
January 31st, 1875. 
Epirors JOURNAL: 


Having read your valuable paper with deep interest and 
profit, | propose giving your many readers a few items con- 
cerning this grand old Mountain County which has been so 
long noted for the number and beauty of its women, and the 
independence of its men. 

Letcher County is situated northwest of the Pound Gaps, 
on the headwaters of the Kentucky river, and contains a 
vast number of acres of good farming lands and immense 
forests of timber of the finest texture. The county abounds 
with veins of rich minerals, but there being no outlet from 
the county (by rail or water) none of its fine timber and 
minerals find way to market. The inhabitants of the county 
are industrious, generous and independent, and manifest a 
great interest in the cause of education, which fact was 
fully demonstrated at Whitesburg, the county seat, during 
the closing exercises of the Whitesburg Academy. 

The Academy is a splendid building, beautifully located 
on an eminence a little to the north of the pleasant village 
whose name it bears, and finished up in good style, 

The Whitesburg Academy has been under the manage- 
ment of Prof. S. H. Mason for the last three years, and 
judging from the examination of the pupils in the different 
branches taught, and from the exhibition, one would con- 
clude that the school has been a success. The exhibition 
was held at the Academy building before an exceedingly well 
behaved audience, numbering from 1,500 to 2,000. Atg A.M. 
the pupils of the school—numbering about 100o—formed in 
Main street, and their march through town and to the 
Academy, accompanied with melodious music and unfurled 
banners, was sublime. At 9} A. M. the exercises of the day 
commenced. They consisted of declimations and orations 
from the males, compositions and essays from the females, 
and dratnatic pieces from select members of the school. 
The pupils were divided into three classes, and two nice 
medals were placed before each class, to be presented to the 
boy and girl in each class that should excel in declamation, 
elocution and reading. 

The contest for the medals was close, and all the pupils 
creditably acquitted themselves, 

The committee awarded the medals for the 
to Miss Nannie Fuget and Master aly Be lihan. - The 
medals for the Intermediate class to Miss Sophronia Dotson 
and E. M. Fulton, both of Virginia. The medals for the 


unior class 


Senior class were awarded to Miss Nannie Vermillion and 
Mr. R. S. May. The dramatic pieces were well acted and 
were very entertaining. During the whole of the time occu- 
pied by the exercises (which was about eight hours) the 
strict order and decorum was observed by the audience. 
At 54 P. M. the exercises closed, and the parting adieus and 
embraces of the schoolmates and Principal were very affect- 
ing, and brought tears to the eyes of many present. 
MorGan T. Crart (age 13 years). 


Eprrors oF SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Your paper of to-day contains a letter from a teacher, 
Mary A., who reads nothing of a “light” nature, unless the 
New York Ledger may be so considered. I do not under- 
stand what this teacher would consider “light ” reading, for 
I know of no sensible person, earnest in the performance of 
that which has come to her as her life work, who has time 
or inclination to read the stories which are thus circulated. 
Her acknowledging that she may have neglected her class 
implies that she is conscious of so doing. Of course, if 
she considers the “teaching of other folks’ children tire- 
some,” she would, unknowingly perhaps, fail to faithfully 
and enthusiastically carry on the development of the minds 
of these “ other folks’ children.” 

I believe that no one should try to do anything for which 
she has no aptness. In teaching children this is especially 
necessary. The inclination first, and after that, the deter- 
mined, persevering, zealous fostering of it. While we work, 
let there be thorough work, and the recreation hours may 
bring whatever is conducive to the growth of soul, intellect 
and body. A New JERSEY TEACHER. 


(Lilian Tappan.) 
SouTH ORANGE, Feb. 16, 1875. 








EpiTors oF SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

I noticed in your “ notes” last week an indignant repud- 
iation by a teacher of a charge of frivolity, etc., and yet, in 
the next sentence, she acknowledges that “she may have 
neglected her class,” and that it is “ such hard work to teach 
other folks’ children.” That a teacher, one who pursues this 
almost sacred calling, should make use of language like 
this, is, to me, simply astounding. Is it possible that there 
are teachers who have no higher idea or their calling than 
to make a confession like this, with no sense of sin and 
shame ? 

I have no doubt that there are many who enter this profes- 
sion, as there are some whe enter the ministerial one, with 
no higher motive than the mere hope of peeuniary reward. 
Let us hope their number is few, and let all who believe the 
teaching of young minds to be a high and noble undertaking, 
utterly scorn all such sentiments as are expressed in the 
above quoted words. 

I believe the time is coming, and coming soon, when pa- 
rents will not entrust the training of the young minds to 
such as these ; when it will be just as much a part of the re 
quirements of a teacher, that her moral worth should be of 
a high character as that she should be well versed in those 
branches which she undertakes to teach. 

A willingness to teach must be at the foundation of all 
true teaching ; without this, all else is vain. A teacher who 
feels it “hard work to teach other folks’ children” is no 
more fit to be a teacher than is an infidel to be a minister. 

It is the moral qualities of a teacher—the silent, almost im- 
perceptible influence—that makes an impression on a pupil 
and remains with him, when the dates in history or the solu- 
tion of a problem, which she has labored so sedulously to 
impress, have utterly faded away. 

A New Jersey TEACHER. 
(Franc E. Middleton.) 
SoutH Orancg, Feb. 6, 1875. 





SUMMERFIELD, III. 

We have a handsome, new, brick, two-story school house, 
with four rooms, surrounded by ample grounds, These are 
planted with young trees. 

The County Superintendent of Schools, Mr. John B. 
Gwillim, deceased at his home in Marcoutah, this county, 
Jan. 24, 1875. He was but 30 years of age, and a man of 
marked ability and fine promise. He was principal of 
schools two years in Marcoutah, and for several years was 
principal of Belleville (Co. Seat, St. Clair) public schools. 
He was elected superintendent in 1873. 

To-morrow we will organize a Teachers’ Institute in 

Lebanon, four miles west. 
We have in our manufacturing town, of about 3,000 in- 
habitants, 480 children, between the ages of five and 18, a 
very fine, substantial brick school edifice, three stories high, 
which cost two years ago $12,000. 

We had an entertainment for the benefit of our school 
last December, to give you an idea of which I enclose pro- 
gramme of the same. I will also state that we propose 
holding another of like character about the 25th of this 
present month. Our object is to raise money for the pur- 
chasing of a large school bell. We did very well at our last, 
having realized something like $50. 

With my best wishes for the prosperity of your paper. 

R. A. T. 


BerGEN Co. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The quarterly 
meeting of the B. C. Teachers’ Association met in Wasting. 
ton Institute, Hackensack, on Saturday, January 30th, Nel- 
son Haas in the chair. After the usual preliminaries, the 
annual election of officers was in order. F. G. Bennett, of 
Leonia, was chosen President; Miss Lizzie R. Ginn, of 
Rutherford Park, Vice-President; H. H. Vanderbeck, of 
Ramseys, Secretary ; Miss E. A. Butts, Assistant Secretary ; 
and D. G. Murray, of Hackensack, Treasurer. 

The subject of composition was first considered. Miss 








Ginn gave some very practical hints’ as to the methods of 
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beginning composition with small children, proposing that 
the class be shown a picture or an object, and required to 
write a description of it. In a short time they might be re- 
quired to write about a thing which has been described to 
them, and so be led to write upon abstract subjects. Prof. 
Haas thought too little time is devoted to composition in 
school. 

Rehearsals were thought too beneficial to both school and 
scholars, but there is danger of their occurring too fre- 
quently. 

The subjects of arithmetic and algebra occupied the en- 
tire afternoon session. Professor Haas spoke of the great 
importance of practical mathematics. Arithmetic, as an ab- 
stract science is useless, but give it application and its value 
and interest to the scholar is immense. Much was said 
pro and con upon the use of text books in schools. It was 
finally decided that every teacher had the right to become 
the author of a text book—a book which cannot be obtained 
except by daily attendance in the schoolroom. Mr. Vander- 
beck thought it would be well to apply algebraic principles 
to arithmetic. 

The association adjourned at 4 Pp. M. to the last Saturday 
in April. 

S. F. Watt, Ramseys, N. J. 
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WAYNE COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tuer Association met at Lyons, Feb. 5th, and was ealled 
to order by the President, A. W. Norton, of Newark. After 
music, Independence Day, by the choir of the Lyons Union 
School, Rev. A. A. Wood led in prayer. The Address ot 
Welcome, a poem, by Mrs. T. H. Roberts, was well received. 

Mr. Powell's paper—Compensation of Teachers—was 
well written, and showed that teachers are not as well paid 
as they should be, yet the remedy lies in their own hands. 
Let them prepare themselves more thoroughly for the work. 
Remarks on the subject were made by Dr. Wood, Clark 
Mason, Esq., W. W. St. John, C. S. Edwards, and S. H. 
Roberts. They all agreed that teachers, in the main, will 
be paid according to their deserts. 

he question, “ Should U. S. History be Used as a Read- 
ing Book in our Common Schools?” elicited much dis- 
cussion.fro and con. All thought that history should be 
studied in some form, either as a reading or regular text 
book. 

In the evening the hall was well filled and much interest 
manifested. The solo, “ Broken Down,” by J. A. Kennedy 
was received with much applause ; also a sweet song, *‘ The 
Shamrock of Ireland,” by a little girl, Cora Bartlett. 
Shamus O’Brien was recited with remarkable power by Mr. 
Beal, of E. Palmyra, a young man just enrolled among the 
teachers. 

The address of the President, A. W. Norton, principal 
of Newark Union School and Academy, was a finely writ- 
ten paper. We would that it could be given to all the 
teachers of the county. He preaches as he practices. His 
subject, “ School Government.” was handled in a common 
sense manner. He believes that by the faithful work of a 
competent teacher, a majority can be had in every school, 
who will oppose all forms of disorder in the minority, and 
that there, as elsewhere, the majority will rule. 

Saturday morning, the association met with a full house. 
“Normal Methods” were discussed, and it was shown to be 
almost impossible to introduce these methods into our 
rural districts successfully. ‘ Qualifications of Teachers 
for Primary Schools,” as discussed by Messrs. Hutchens 
and Dennis, showed that success/ud primary teachers must 
have a love for children, that they must be firm, yet kind, 
and above all, that they must be good English scholars. 
The association adjourned to meet at Sodus Point the 
latter part of June next, for a “ Basket Picnic.” 

The officers elected for the present year are, T. II. 
Roberts, president, ard E. H. Clark, secretary. 

T. H. R. and E. H.C. 
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RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION. 


Report of the address of J. F. Cody, at its annual meet- 
ing, January 15, 1875. 

In his opening address, the President remarked that it 

ave him great pleasure to welcome the teachers of Rhoce 
frland, and the friends of education to the Thirtieth 
Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion. 

When, in the autumn of 1841, he came from his home in 
Massachusetts to enter brown University, there were Lut 
two persons in the city of Providence whom he had pre- 
viously known. On his way from Worcester, Mass., in the 
old-fashioned mail stage coach, he formed the acquaintance 
of two ladies who were teachers in the city of Providence. 
By these he was introduced to several other teachers, at 
some of the social gatherings which were held occasionally 
for mutual pleasure and improvement. From that time 
onward, his acquaintance with the teachers and the edu- 
cational movements in the city and State had been more or 
less intimate ; and his interest in the cause had been deep 
and constant, especially since the autumn of 1846, when his 
labors, as a teacher in the State, commenced in the Provi- 
dence High School. 

“ Since 1841 the cause of public instruction in the city 
and State has been marked by very important changes. 
About two years previous to this date five grammar schools 
had been opened in the city of Providence, in new build- 
ings which were very creditable for the time. The salaries 
of the masters in these schools was $806 per annum. The 
pay of the lady assistants was proportionatly small. The 
whole number of teachers in the city was about seventy- 
five or eighty. Since that time the number of teachers and 
their compensation have received nearly a threefold in- 
crease. And, if the methods of instruction and manage- 
ment have not increased in excellence in the same ratio 
in the city schools, on account of their excellence at that 
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period, it cannot be denied that this is true of a large pro- 


portion of the schools in this State. 


At that time no public system for the State had come into | 
In 1800 a “ public free school law” for the State | 


being. 
had been established, but was repealed at the expiration of 
three years. From that time until 1843 each town had pro- 
vided for the maintenance of public schools, or not, as 
they might choose. At this latter date, the work com- 
menced in earnest. The General Assembly authorized 
Governor Fenner to appoint a State agent to promote the 
interests of education throughout the State. 

Hon. Henry Barnard was invited to accept the office of 
Schooi Commissioner. When he at first declined, on the 
ground that he wished to write the history of public instruc- 
ition in the United States, for which he had made large ex- 
jpenditares of time and money in collecting materials, 
Governor Fenner replied, “ Better make history than write 
iit.” Imeed not say that Mr. Barnard accepted the office ; 
cand that, aided by such men as Updike, and Mayland, and 
iKingsbury, he made the desert blossom as the rose. Neat 
sand commodious school buildings sprung up throughout 
“the State as.if by magic. Public educational meetings were 
szheid in every village. In due time the Rhode Island Institute 
‘came into being. It has lived through one generation, and 
‘has done noble work. Comparatively humble in its begin- 
ning, it has grown to such proportions that the city of 
Providence has nota hall large enough to accommodate 
those who flock to its annual gatherings. It enters upon 
its second generation with a lustier life than it has lived 
hitherto ; and it is our privilege to gather here to obtain 
intelligence and warmth and courage from its exercises 
and its social intercourse, to aid us in our future labors.” 

“T ought not here to forget the 2. /. Schoolmaster which 
has just completed its second decade. Its influence upon 
the schools in our State has been invaluable. Great credit 
is due to those who have so well sustained it, sometimes 
amid discouragements and always with great self-sacrifice, 
It now goes, in its full tide of strength and prosperity, to 
unite with the other educational journals of New England 
to help in the formation of a single journal which is intend- 
ed to embrace the merits of them all. I invoke for The 
New England School Fournal your cordial interest and 
support.” 

“In 1854 our State Normal School became a powerful 
auxiliary in the cause of education. After rendering excel- 
lent service for ten years, untoward circumstances caused 
it to be closed. We now see it re-established and enjoying 
a prosperity which the most sanguine did not dare to hope 
for at any period of the past. I believe that it is unrivaled 
in its excellence. It is an institution of which we may well 
be proud.” 

After directing attention to some characteristics of the 
present condition of the cause of education at home and 
abroad, the President remarked thar the “key note for the 
present session of the Institute had been sounded by the 
speaker of the previous evening, Rev. Philips Brooks of 
Boston,” “Naturalness, Practicalness and Nobleness.” 
These are worthy of the aim of every teacher. 

He closed by expressing the hope that “ the teachers who 
had come from the routine, the toils and perplexities, as 
well as the pleasures, of the school room, in various por- 
tions of the State, to enjoy these anniversary exercises, 
would return encousaged and strengthened for their labors, 


with a higher conception of the dignity and importance of 


their calling, and better prepared to discharge its important 
and responsible duties.” 





NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


‘Tue Board met February 17. 

Present—Commissioners Neilson, Baker, Dowd, Farr, 
Fuller, Halstead, Herring, Jenkins, Kelly, Klamroth, Lewis, 
Matthewson, Traud, West, Wetmore, Beardslee, Patterson, 
‘Townsend and Man. 

Absent—Commissioners Vermilye and Seligman. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM TRUSTEES. 


A communication was received from the Trustees of the 
Fifth Ward stating that Miss Mary C. Tate had resigned her 
position as principal of P. D.,G.S. No.4. To Committee 
on Teachers. : 

From majority of same Trustees nominating Miss Louise 
Higgins for the above vacancy. Same reference. 

From minority recommending the appointment of Miss 
Dunnican. Same reference. 

From Trustees of the Seventh Ward to excuse absences 
of several teachers. Same reference. 

Same from the Ninth Ward. Same reference. 


From Trustees of the Eleventh Ward, nominating Miss 


Emily F. Hunt as V.-P. P.S. No.5. Same reference. 

From Trustees of the Twelfth Ward nominating Richard 
H. Boyce as P. of G. S.52. Same reference. 

From same Trustees asking removal of teacher of music 
from several schools, as the field is too large. Same refer- 
ence. 

From Trustees of the Nineteenth Ward asking to have 
Miss E, R. Drew’s salary increased. Same reference. 

Same Trustees desire permission to purchase a lot north 
side of 75th street, for school building. To Sites. 

To same Trustee applying for extra desks in G. S. No. 53. 
To Furniture. 

From same, giving notice that Wallace F. Lyons had been 
appointed as teacher of music in the Male Evening School. 
To Evening Schools. 

From same, asking that Frank J. Coleman be paid for 
registering names, Same reference. 


COMMUNICATION FROM INSPECTORS. 

From the Inspectors of the First District, recommending 
payment of Miss S. I. Stanton, for services. To Teachers. 

From same, recommending Miss Dunnican as Principal 
of Primary Department, Grammar School No. 44. 

REPORTS. 

A report was received from the City Superintendent, re- 
porting teachers for violating the by-law in reference to 
corporal punishment. 

The monthly report of City Superintendent Kiddle was 
also received. 

To the Board of Education - 

During January, the following schools have been visited 
and minutely inquired into: G. S. Nos. 14, 40, 49, 50; P. D. 
of Nos. 11, 33 and 55; and P. S, Nos. 4, 16, 28 and 29. In 
these schools 229 classes were examined. 153 were found 
excellent ; 70 were found good ; 6 were found deficient. 

The general management is reported as excellent. Both 
departments of G. S. No. 33 are crowded. In the P. D. it 
is so great as to obstruct instruction—be detrimental to the 
health of the pupils. Recommends the establishment of a 
branch school. 

The average attendance for January is 93,825. 

The whole number of days’ absence of teachers, 1,443. 

This is caused mainly by prolonged leaves of absence of 
several teachers. 


The annual report of John Dunham, the Engineer, was 
received. He says all are comfortably warmed; and that 
heating apparatus in good order, except Grammar Schools 
ro and 65. 

A communication was received from A. Perrot, super- 
intendent of music in Philadelphia schools, relative to his 
course of instruction in music. Referred to Cemmittee on 
School Books. 


A communication was received from the German house- 
holders, relative to teaching German in the public schools. 
Referred to Committee on Course of Study. 

Commissioner Farr rose to a question of privilege, and 
proceeded to read from the New York ScHooL JouRNAL, 
that it cost $6,000 to print the proceedings of the Board in 
the City Record. This, Commissioner Farr stated, was not 
the case, that it cost nothing. 

RESOLUTIONS. 
Commissioner Baker offered the following resolution : 


That the Committee on Course of Studies and Text 
Books be and they are hereby instructed to investigate and 
report to this Board at an early date on the propriety of in- 
troducing into the female departments of the common 
schools of this city, instruction in sewing and needle-work 
as one of the prescribed branches of the regular course of 
instruction, and the supplying of the schools with the neces- 
sary materials for imparting the same. 


Commissioner Baker also offered a resolution : 

That the Committee on Salaries and Economy be dis- 
charged from considering the resolutions relative to study 
of German, and that they be referred to Committee on 
Course of Study. Referred to Committee on Course of 
Study. 

Commissioner West offered a resolution to supply books 
and blanks, etc., for Superintendent of Truancy, also for 
fitting up rooms forhim. Adopted. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEES. 

The Committee on Evening Schools recommended the 
appointment of Mary A. Cowan as teacher in First Ward, 
and James S. Wells as teacher of deaf mutes in 18th Ward. 


Adopted. 
GENERAL ORDER. 


Commissioner Farr moved to suspend the rules and take 
from the table the report making of German a regular study 
in the grammar schools. Adopted. 

Commissioner Herring said he felt he had already taken 
up much time, and should endeavor to be brief. He referred 
to the resolution that the “ Principals were directed and ad- 
monished.” Why such a menace? He objected to this 
language. He believed this indicated the intention, the 
spirit of this German movement. He then gave the story 
of the Spartan mother who directed her son to step nearer 
when his sword was too short. 

The Board has passed the compulsory law, and now 
children will be obliged to come to school 14 weeks. They 
come, and one-tenth of their time must be spent in studying 
German. Wasted to American children! Wasted to Ger- 
man children ! 

Objections have always been made to organizations of 
religious bodies, and the endeavor to force money for edu- 
cation, but is it not just as bad to allowa nationality to 
come and demand $45,000 of us? Why do they demand 
this? Because they are Germans, they reply. If we are to 
legislate on this subject, let us reject them if they go against 
just principles of education. The English language is pre- 
eminently the dominant language; it is especially the 
language used to disseminate the gospel. It is superior to 





all, and sufficient for all,and therefore the Germans have 


no right to come here and demand $45,000 additional for 
their language. 

I shall introduce a resolution—a substitute—that will 
place the German language precisely where it belongs. 
President Neilson here presented a letter from Commis- 
sioner Seligman, saying that a wedding in his house would 
prevent his attendance, and, therefore, wished the matter to 
be recommitted, as then the Committee would, no doubt, 
take off the clause compelling the introduction of German. 
(The substance of Commissioner Herring's substitute is 
that German shall be a sfecia/ study ; that the time to study 
it shall be from three to half-past three in the afternoon; 
that no child shall be compelled contrary to the wishes of 
its parents.) 

Before the above substitute had been completely read by 
the clerk, Commissioner Farr proposed that the further 
reading be dispensed with, and the whole referred back to 
the Committee, and that the substitute be printed. 
Commissioner Townsend said it would need a careful 
reading and examination, and he seconded it, not to cut off 
discussion, but to enable all to get all the light possible. 
Commissioner Herring said he desired to have the dis- 
cussion go on, and would prefer to withdraw his resolution 
rather than have it thus cut off. 

Commissioner Farr said his views had been expressed by 
Commissioner Townsend. He did not wish to cut off the 
discussion. 

Commissioner Man said he thought it was right and best 
to hear Commissioner Herring. 

Commissioner Farr then withdrew his motion to refer the 
matter back. 

Commissioner Patterson said no one could discuss the 
matter, as it then stood, and moved to table the substitute, 
whereupon 

Commissioner Herring then withdrew his substitute. 
Commissioner Klamroth then rose to discuss the main 
question. He said that the compulsory law would not be 
affected by this new plan, because these children would go 
into the primary departments, and the resolutions proposed 
that German should be taught in the Grammar schools. 

He said Commissioner Baker was eminently of an econo- 
mical turn of mind. He had found where $45,000 could be 
saved. It was to cut offGerman. Why the Nautical School 
will cost $50,000 and that is only for 200 boys from all parts 
of the city. Why does he not object to this. But I suppose 
next he will want to save still more; and cut off music and 
drawing. He will divest our schools of everything that 
renders them attractive and then there will be another exodus 
of children from our public schools. The children of the 
rich will go because they do not find those attractions they 
can find elsewhere in the private schools. Only the poor 
will be left. Instead, then, of nationalizing the Germans you 
will erect a barrier, because they will be expelled. 

He said that when Commissioner Baker uttered his 
spread eagle speech, he heard a shuffling of Anglo-Ameri- 
can feet—let those principal teachers beware !—Commis- 
sioner Baker—interrupting—lI call the gentleman to order. 
Commissioner Klamroth resuming said, in Switzerland, 
they speak three languages, and yet, itis a thoroughly 
nationalized country, because they know how to speak each 
and all. So of Belgium, which speaks French. 

A discussion arose in the last century in Pennsylvania, 
whether German or English should be the official language— 
it was a tie vote, and was decided by a German, Mr. 
Muhlenberg. 

About 20,000 children are studying German in our 
schools at present. 

I am asked in the 7imes whether I consider German is a 
part of a common school instruction. I donot. We must 
do it to accomodate ourselves to the great number of Ger- 
mans who come here as foreigners. If $45,000 will bring 
20,000 children to our schools, it is money well expended. 
As to French, if there are 200,000 French in our city I would 
advocate its introduction. 

I refer now to Commissioner Herring. He tells us of a lady 
in delicate health, hectic cheeks, consumptive cough—a 
teacher who says she has not time to teach German. I shal] 
show there is time. 

There are 30 hours in the week, deducting the time for 
recesses and all incidentals, we have 21 hours for actual 
studies, thus : reading, 200 minutes ; spelliug, 200 minutes ; 
arithmetic, 250 minutes ; geography, 120 minutes ; elemen- 
tary sciences, 120 minutes; penmanship, 160 minutes; 
drawing, 90; which gives 19 hours, and leaves two hours 
for German. 

As the pupil goes on some studies can be dropped, or 
partially so, and still give room for the German. There is 
time then I certainly believe. 

The second objection is that German will corrupt the 
English tongue. What a wonderful language it must be 
that in two hours can do so much injury to that language that 
has nineteen hours devoted to it! 
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What the Sex Said to Mie. 





HENRY J. SEYMOUR. 





By the sandy sea-shore strolling,. 

List’ning to the surges rolling, 

And their never ceasing bowling, 
*Mong the rocks, 


Surely, "tis no idle notion, 

That the sparkling, seething ocean, 

With its rhythmic, breathing motion, 
With me talks. 


“ Ocean, with thy locks so hoary, 
Thou must have a wondrous story, 
Tale of ancient love or glory, 

Laid in store.” 


Softly said the sea as sighing, 
With a lover's voice replying, 
Made by wavelets ever dying 

On the shore. 


** Sad and lonely once I wondered 

Round a shoreless world and pondered, 

Wondering wherefore power was squandered, 
Making me. 


Now, since heaven has kindly fated 

I like Adam should be mated, 

Why I wandering, wondering waited, 
Now I see. 


I've a sweetheart, I’m a lover, 

In my arms I clasp her ever, 

Nothing ever shall us sever, 
Sea and land. 


Now I know what heavenly bliss is, 

While I feel such love as this is, 

Brimming o’er in ceaseless kisses, 
On the strand. 


Robe of green on forest bowers, 
Covering prairies decked with flowers, 
Woven in my loom of showers, 

1 present. 


Fruits of spring and summer's growing, 

Autumn’s garners overflowing, 

These are gifts of my bestowing, 
Yearly sent. 


Clouds that round the mountains hover, 

Snow-caps that their bald heads cover, 

Fountains cool I give that ever 
Bubbling flow. 


Fairest gifts of earthly blessing, 

Ever fondest love confessing, 

Yet that love not half expressing, 
I bestow.” 


MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. 


BY KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
AUTHOR OF “ GIDEON’s ROCK.” 








SHE has not been heard. It must be then—the place is 
deserted. She touches the latch, the door opens readily, 
she approaches her ear, and feels as if the beating of her 
heart must be heard within. 

There is a heavy step above ; a step pacing monotonously 
from end to end of the little upper chamber. 

Margaret listens to ita minute or two, lays her hand to 
her side, and glides in with the sunshine. 

She faces first the room that had been made so bright and 
trim for her on her wedding day. A cry, that she had but just 
time to stifle, rises in her throat at the sight of it now. 

What achange! The coffin dust is on the floor. Two 
chairs stand in the centre, apart from each other. Well 
does Margaret know to what use these have last been put. 
Well she knows whose coffin rested on them—whose act 
gave that coffin its occupant. Hector has no longer a 
mother. 

She sees him as he stands a minute at the foot of the 
stairs, before he looks into the room. His swarthy face is 
bright; his dark eyes have a tender gleam in them. He is 
dressed as if ready for a journey, and has a bundle tied in a 
handkerchief in his hand. 

He stands at the door. The sunshine falls aslant into the 
room. Across it their eyes meet, ‘ 





She comes to him and lays one little hand on his arm, the 
other on the handkerchief-bundle that he holds, and looks 
up in his face with entreaty, sweet and grave. 

“ Hector !” 

“ Ay, what now ?” says Hector, with strong control over 
his voice. “What does the girl come and lay her little 
hand on my bundle for, when I’m just off to be out of her 
way for ever.” 

Margaret, with a sort of tender jealousy, snatches away 
his bundle and throws it to one side. 

“Give it back !” says Hector, in a hoarse, half-laughing 
voice. “’Tis my baggage, lass. Give it back !” j 

And he holds his great brown hand for it. 

“ Hector,” answers Margaret, “ you don’t want it now.” 

She has taken the outstretched hand in one of hers, and 
with the other plays with his loose jacket cuff, folding it in 
little plaits over his brawny wrist. 

“Why don’t I want it now?” inquires Hector, putting his 
disengaged arm around her, and looking attentively at the 
plaiting. 

“ Because—because it’s all altered now, Hector,” replies 
Margaret, plaiting industriously. 

“Why is it altered now ?” 

“ Because—oh, you know—because we understood all 
last night, and—forgave each other all. You—ah! yes, I 
saw that you forgave me my wrong to you, and I you for 
judging me too cruelly. It is altered now because of this, 
and because "—— 

“Well?” ° 

“ Because,” she answers faintly, “that which God hath 
joined together ¥—she stops, sobbing painfully. 

His arm clings round her with a more supporting and 
tender grasp, but still a half-timid, half-hesitating one, 

“ Well, lass,” he whispers, “ they which have been joined 
together "—— 

“Hector, they should be together always. Oh! you re- 
member the words! I saw how beautiful they were to 
you when you held my hand in the church, and when my 
heart was too cold to be touched by them. But I have 
thought of them since. Yes ; by night and day I have heard 
them in my ears as you said them so truly and lovingly, and 
I have wished—oh, how I have wished !—that all since 
might be a dream, and that I might be standing by you in 
that church again, listening to those words, and that I might 
answer them as—as I'could answer them now!” 

“A dream! a dream!” murmured Hector, while some 
terrible emotion swept across his face. 

The little fingers plaiting the cuff-work more nervously 
and tremblingly than ever. Hector has not yet dared trust 
himself to speak to her, lest he should lose the deep delight 
he has had in listening to her. 

Suddenly she pushes aside the cuff and great hand, and, 
pointing towards the table and smiling through her tears, 
says: 

“ Hector, shall it be not all a dream? Look; I have 
spread our wedding breakfast. May we not forget all the 
bitterness that has passed our lips, and eat of this bread as 
the first that we have broken since our marriage ?” 

Surprise as well as great joy holds Hectorspeechless. He 
gazes on her as she stands there, in her humble fishwife’s 
dress, made in the style of Elizabeth Vandereck’s, inviting 
him with a gesture so full of sweetness and grace to eat of 
the meal she has prepared. He has known her only as a 
passive, gentle girl, sweet-tempered and patient, but very 
silent, very calm, and passionless. Every blush, hot tear, 
and thrilling tone, and bursting sob has been a revelation 
to him, causing him strange wonder, strange delight. 

“Who is this?” he says, suddenly, half-laughing to con- 
ceal the unsteadiness of his voice. “This is not my girl— 
my white-faced Maggie Dawson! Who is it that looks like 
a princess and yet speaks to me as if I were aking? Who 
are you? You trim fishwife, with your neat breakfast and 
white neckercher? you soft lady, with your sweet tongue ? 
you mermaid, with your shining eyes? Who are you, I say ? 
for I'll be hanged if I know you.” 

“Who am I, Hector?” says Margaret, coming to him. 
“Oh! may I—may I say—you wife ?” 

“ My wife!” cries Hector, laying his hands on her shoulders 
and looking down into her upturned eyes. “ What! all three 
of you—lady, fishwife, mermaid, and all?” And he laughs 
again, that laugh which has so much more than mirth in it. 
“Well, I scarce know which I could do best without, since 
ye’ve all been at me together. So come, sweet-tongued lady, 
this for you!” And he takes her hand and kisses it, as if it 
were a queen’s. “And little fishwife ; and he kisses her in 
hearty, sailor fashion. “But, oh! mermaid, with your 
shining eyes,” he says, taking her face in both his hands, 
“don’t you know that the sight of you is dead against a 
sailor's luck ?” 

“Then throw the mermaid overboard,” say Margaret’s 
smiling lips. 

“ Nay, nay! I love her best of all—the guilesome thing ! 
I'll take her and her mischief with the rest.” 





“But, Hector, Hector!” cries Margaret, with her arms 
about his neck, “call your three sweethearts by one dear 
name.” 

“ Margaret !” 

“It is sweet to hear you say it so; but not that name, 
Hector.” 

“ Maggie?” 

“No, no! Oh! never that!” she cries, shudderingly. 
Was it not the name by which Ae had called her? 

“My wife!” says Hector, folding her closer against his 
heart. 

Margaret answers by drawing the dark face down to hers. 

“Oh ! may God forgive us all, and bless us! My dear! 
my dear "” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SMOULDERING FIRE. 


Margaret, as she invited Hector to her little, wedding 
breakfast, had said, “‘ May we not forget all the bitterness 
that has passed our lips, and eat of this bread as the first 
that we have broken since our marriage?” And they asked 
a blessing on it, and did eat, even as she had said, and, in 
the glow of their love and new hope, the bread was sweet to 
them. 

And from that time they strove together, with a plodding, 
gentle patience to overcome their difficulties, but their path 
was very rough. 

She soon saw that some impenetrable cloud overhung 
Hector. He never spoke to her of it, but worked on with a 
kind of despairing patience that was inexpressibly sadden- 
ing. No act or tone of violence ever jarred their relations. 
He was to her kind, unselfish, but so undemonstrative as to 
often make her doubt his love. He would, often unknown 
to his wife, go fasting, that she might have enough to eat; 
and Margaret kept dry, cheerful eyes in his presence, but 
wept many tears unseen, and would, sometimes, as she sat 
with her sewing, or lay thinking in the night, stretch out 
her hands, with silent, passionate words of prayer, as though 
she would ward off something that she saw coming nearer 
and still nearer, even while she could only guess in her 
secret soul atits nature, for she dared ask no question. 

For two long years she watched it as it smouldered, and 
kept prayerful guard over it ; but at last the dreaded touch, 
the awakening breath, came ; and it arose from its ashes. 

An afternoon comes and the Widow Vandereck walks 
over from Eastweir to drink tea with Margaret Browne, and 
she is there now, and bas trimmed the candle that is light- 
ing Hector home. 

“ What a pity,” said Margaret, heartily glad to see she was 
alone, “ you have not brought the children.” 

“My sister,” answered the widow, quietly, “ you know 
very well that your husband is vexed when they come ; and 
you, seeing him vexed, are sad ; and I, out of patience with 
both of you at your bad taste, am cross to the darlings ; so 
it’s no treat for them to come. They like going to Uncle 
Transom’s much better, so I have let him have them this af- 
ternoon in return for the loan of a book for you. There, 
that will do you more good than sitting here reading the 
fire.” Where’s your husband?” 

“ He’s gone to Headford,” Margaret answered, in a cheer- 
ful, careless tone, as though Hector’s expedition was not of 
the slightest importance. 

The truth is she felt a little pained by Elizabeth’s man- 
ner. 

“Out of work again?” said Elizabeth, simply. 

Margaret's hand trembled as she poured out the tea. 

“ But I needn't ask,” added Elizabeth, “he always is. | 
never saw such an unlucky man in all my life.” 

A mist came over Margaret's brown eyes. She stirred her 
tea, bending attentively over it. 

“TI fear, Lizbeth,” she said, gently, “ you are getting tired 
of our bad luck.” 

“ Yes, that Iam ; out of all manner of patience ; and "— 
turning to the glow of the fire, with tears glittering in her 
eyes, and a sweet smile of sympathy on her lips, “ if I am, 
oh! my dear! what must you be ?” 

It was sweet to one that suffered to see such a large 
wholesome pity as looked from the widow's comely face 
and showed itself in her very attitude as she leaned for- 
ward with half-extended arms, her large queenly shoulders 
heaving. She might have satisfied a sculptor’s dream for a 
figure of charity. 

It was not possible for Margaret to accept such sympathy 
with half a heart. She dropped quietly on her knees and 
laid her head on the widow’s lap. 

“Oh! ‘Lizbeth, ’Lizbeth ! it is wearing his very heart out. 
Is fate against us? What is it?” 

*Lizbeth had consulted the minister of the little Methodist 
chapel at Eastweir, as to the continued ill-luck of Hector 
Browne. She thought now that the best thing she could do 
would be to give Margaret Ais solution of the matter. 

“] fear, Margaret,” said she solemnly, “the Lord is not 
with thy husband.” 
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“Lizbeth,” said Margaret, rising, “that is not like you. 
Was it Job’s fault that he was persecuted ?” 

Elizabeth sipped her tea with a puzzled air, then suddenly 
forgetting the minister, and speaking out of her own heart 

‘d— 
¢ Ab, laws, this world! What ails it that a man like Hec- 
sor must go a-begging for work he is so clever at? Tell me 
:ue, child—is it that evil temper of his that breaks out now 
and then, and ruins him?” 

“Nay, "Lizbeth ; I tel] you he scarce has any spirit at all. 
it breaks my heart to see him bear his disappointments as 
he does.” 

“ Answer me, Maggie,” says Elizabeth, looking straight 
at her with her full, blue eyes, “ is he kind to you?” 

“Kind ?” answered Margaret, with strange, dreamy sad- 
ness. “ Yes; heis kind.” 

“Well?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“Lizbeth, he is unselfish and gentle—nothing makes him 
angry, and nothing that I can do gives him pleasure. I 
don’t know what it is, "Lizbeth, but there’s something gone 
_there’s something gone ; is it his love for me, 1 wonder?” 

“Nonsense, child,” answered Elizabeth ; “why I never 
come here but what he follows me out and besets me with 
questions about you. Do I think you look paler? do I 
think such a dull life is bad for you ? will I try and come 
oftener? will I persuade you to buy a warmer shawl? will 
|get you some more books from my uncle Transom’s? 
Why, Margaret, he worships the very ground you tread on.” 

“We used to be so happy,” sighed Margaret ; “ this time 
last year it seemed as if we could feel nothing the world 
could do to us. But now it is as if his heart had been worn 
to death ; I can neither anger nor comfort him.” 

“Why don’t you tell him that there will soon be another 
mouth to fill?” said the widow ; “ that would bring his heart 
alive again, I'll warrant.” 


“I fear, "Lizbeth," answered Margaret, wearily, “it will} tells a —— lie if it says Hector Browne can't give an old 


be but little joy to him to him to hear that there will soon be 
another as weak and helpless as myself to provide for.” 

“ Hark !" said Elizabeth ; and Margaret pushed away her 
cup, and looks pale and anxious, for the step up the rocky 
garden path is heavier than usual, she thinks. 

Elizabeth watches her as she opens the door, sees her 
wistful, questioning glance, and Hector’s sad shake of the 
head. 

Elizabeth herself gets up and moves about with a pleasant 
flutter and excitement, taking Hector’s arm and making 
him sitin her own chair, putting a cup of hot tea in his 
had. Hector smiles. He has not done so for many a 
weary week, 


“Why,” ’Lizbeth,” says he, “you welcome me as if I'd 
come from sea out o’ the jaws of a nor’-easter.” 

“God bless ye, mate !” answers Elizabeth ; “ you’ve been 
fighting against rougher stuff than water or wind either.” 

She notices he hardly speaks to Margaret, who moves 
about waiting upon him throughout the meal, which, thanks 
to the widow’s great basket, is not so meagre as usual. 

But Elizabeth also notices how his eye kindles as it falls 
on the book she has brought, and what a grateful look he 
gives her ; and she knows, too, he does not care for books 
himself, and that his pleasure is for Margaret's sake. 

She sees these things, and from them and from many be- 
sides, judges that Hector’s love for Margaret is as strong as 
ever. But she determines to try it a little further that even- 
ing. 

She has put on her bonnet and shawl, and is wishing 
Margaret good-bye. 

“You will come again soon?” says Margaret, her little 
hand clinging to Elizabeth's wrist. 

Hector’s face darkens a little at the earnestness of her 
voice. Elizabeth sees this. 

She goes to the table to take up her basket. 

“Look, Hector,” she says, in a low tone, and pointing to 
the candle, “ there is a gift coming to you. I saw two bright 
specks like that in my candle not long before my Gracie 
and Addie were born.” 

Hector, who is waiting to see her down the cliff, says 
nothing, but opens the door, and Elizabeth takes her basket 
and follows him. 

For the first few steps they take in the darkness poor 
Elizabeth trembles from head to foot, fearful of some surly 
or violent answer. Has she done wrong, she wonders? 
Will the news be a terrible blow to him at such a time of 
poverty and helplessness? 

They have not gone many steps down the dangerous side 
of the rock, when such a grip as she never felt before is laid 
on her arm. 

, “"Lizbeth, what did you mean, what did you mean wi 
your nonsense about the candle?” ’ 

Elizabeth is frightened ; but stopping, and locking at Hec- 
tor, with her full, courageous eyes, answers : 

“I mean, Hector, that mext year I can bring my children 


when I come to see you, as there will be a little playmate 
here for them.” 

Elizabeth's arm receives a harder grip, her cheek a hearty 
sailor's kiss. 

“Tell that to Joshua, when you meet him in heaven, ’Liz- 
beth ; and if he can’t forgive, he’s not as happy as I am at 
this instant. Good night, you blessed woman, good night. 
By the Lord ! I'll find work yet. Good night.” 

And he leaves her to make the best of her way alone down 
the dangerous steep, altogether forgetting what he came out 
for. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
AN UNAPPRECIATED HERO. 

A familiar voice, as guttural and hoarse as a voice could 
possibly be to have yet one touch of music left in it, bursts 
suddenly through the darkness, and holds Hector fixed to 
the spot where it first reaches him. 

“Yeo, heave, yeo!” roars Hector, in his tremendous 
voice, “I'll be if that ar'n’t Ranting Will.” 

“What's in a name? Give us a paw, messmate. By 
these bruised shins, I hope you've stranded your little craft 
high and dry enough. Yeo, heave, yeo !” 

With Hector’s powerful assistance, Ranting Will was soon 
standing on level ground beside his old shipmate and 
cousin, whose hand he gripped and shook with genuine 
affection. 

Hector also felt how much stronger was the friendship 
between them than he had dreamed. 

The hard hands clung together fast and long, like two 
pieces of iron to the magnet. 

“Tam glad to see vou, old chap,” said Will, still work- 








ing Hector’s hand up and down like a pump-handle, till 
| from the very exercise the water stood in the eyes of each. 
|“ I'm hearty glad to see you. I hear the world ain't used 
| you well, splinter its rotten timbers !" 

| . “D—— the world, Will; let it say what it likes; but it 


shipmate the honest hand, ay, and a brewin’ of grog, if he 
dies for it. Come, tumble in, old boy.” 

Assuredly Will’s share in the punishment of the rebels 
has not improved his appearance, for a face so horribly 
scarred and discolored Margaret has never before beheld. 
Down his lean, brown neck, from his chin to the middle of 
his bare chest, are five white seams, and all the explanation 
Will chooses to give concerning this war trophy is that one 
of “they dark divils” flew at him for hanging her two sons. 

“Come, come, Will,” says Hector it’s no pleasant busi- 
ness, and you can’t make one out of it, let alone what you 
call glory; so hold your tongue as to that, and let's talk of 
pleasanter things.” 

But Will had fallen into a gloomy reverie. Hector's way 
of treating his triumphs has greatly disconcerted him. But 
he has it in his power to take a terrible vengeance on Hec- 
tor. It is this he is meditating. 

“ You are quiet, Will,” says Margaret, after a long silence, 
during which Hector is laughing at Will behind his back. 

“After a storm comes a calm, ma'am,” answers Will, sulk- 
ily. 

But defore a storm comes a dead calm sometimes, and 
such a calm is Will's. 

Suddenly he leans forward, with a savage gleam in his 
eyes, and whispers something in Hector’s ear. 

Hector is startled, pale, but incredulous. 

“Come, Will,” says he, “we sailors have to do it some- 
times to make a story go down a land lubber’s throat, but 
honor among—I mean truth among—marines.” 

“Come out,” whispers Will, “I’m narvous at speaking be- 
fore the gal—beg pardon—the missis. Come out.” 

“* Margaret,” says Hector, “we've no grog in the place ; 
and a sailor's welcome without grog is——” 

“The ocean without salt,” poetically suggests Will, put- 
ting on his hat. 

Margaret lets them out into the misty night, in which is 
set a heavy-reddish moon and a few stars with little cloaks 
of mist ‘round them like the town lights. 

She lets them out and, returning to the fire, tries to forget 
Will and his horrors, Hector’s ill-luck, and all her own 
troubles, in Elizabeth's book. 

She is but one-and-twenty, and romance is still very sweet 
to her, and Elizabeth's romance to-night is enchaining. 

On her knees before the fire, her book open on Hector's 
chair, her rich brown hair pushed back from her square 
brows and shining in the firelight., her young face smiling 
thankfully and joyfully over her prize ; she reads, and for- 
gets her solitude, her poverty, and her coming motherhood. 

Meanwhile the dreary voice of the sea is music to her, 
and has nothing of warning in it. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MARGARET AGAIN SEEKS SHELTER WITH ELIZABETH. 
Hector did not return home that night. 


jand trust as you can. 


ones sat at their breakfast, chattering as blithely as three lin- 
nets, the door opened and Margaret stood before them. 
She threw herself down at Elizabeth's knees and pressed 
a letter into her hand. 
It was written by Hector, and contained but these lines : 
“ My GooD AND DEAR WIFE. 
“I believe you have cared for me too much not to have 
seen how I have been living in hourly dread of something 
ever since I saw you that night at E. Vardereck’s. Now 
Will shows me that the blow I dreaded has fallen. I go—I 
must go to Save you from something worse than anything we 
have endured together. I sail with Will at six to-morrow. 
I leave you to Him who alone knows when, or if ever, | may 
see your sweet face again. May that blessed woman, Eliza- 
beth, have care of you, and, as she trusts to meet her Joshua 
at some future day, keep you and cherish you for me in case it 
should be that by some miracle I might be able to come 
back to you. I have no time for more. It's no use saying, 
Think well of me if Liz should be against me, so I pray you 
both—good, dear souls—remember me with as much mercy 
I shall cling to that hope. 
“ Your affectionate husband, 
“Hecror Browne.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





EDGAR ALLEN POE. 


N. P. W1L1s once wrote thus of his contemporary Poe, who 
had formerly served under him as critic and sub-editor, and 
of whose life and opportunities drink made such a wreck : 
With his pale, beautiful and intellectual face, as a re- 
minder of what genius was in him, it was impossible, of 
course, not to treat him always with deferential courtesy, 
and, to our oceasional request that he would not probe too 
deep in a criticism, or that he would erase a passage colored 
too highly with his resentments against society and man- 
kind, he readily and courteously assented—far more yield- 
ing than most men, we thought, on points so excusably sen- 
sitive. With the prospect of taking the lead in another 
periodical, he, at last, voluntarily gave up his employment 
with us, and, through all this considerable period, we had 
seen but one presentment of the man—a quiet, patient, in- 
dustrious and most gentlemanly person, commanding the 
utmost respect and good will by his unvarying deportment 
and ability. 

Residing as he did in the country, we never met Mr. Poe 
in hours of leisure; but he frequently called on us after- 
wards at our place of business, and we met him often in the 
street—invariably the same sad-mannered, winning and re- 
fined gentleman, such as we had always known him. It was 
by rumor only, up to the day of his death, that we knew of any 
other development of manner or character. We heard, from 
one who knew him well (what should be stated in all men- 
tion of his irregularities), that with a single glass of wine, his 
whole nature was reversed, the demon became uppermost, 
aud, though none of the usual signs of intoxication were 
visible, his wi// was palpably insane. Possessing his reason- 
ing faculties in excited activity, at such times, and seeking 
his acquaintance with his wonted look and memory, he 
easily seemed personating only another phase of his natural 
character, and was accused, accordingly, of insulting arro- 
gance and bad-heartedness. In this reversed character, we 
repeat,¥it was never our chance to see him We know it 
from hearsay, and we mention it in connection with this sad 
infirmity of physical constitution ; which puts it upon very 
nearly the ground of a temporary and almost irresponsible 
insanity. 





Mr. Joun P. Jewett famous at one time as the publisher 
of “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” tells some interesting facts con- 
nected with the publication of that work. When Professor 
and Mrs. Stowe came to Boston to negotiate about it, Pro- 
fessor Stowe was very conscientious, and after agreeing to 
let Jewett publish it, said he did not believe it right. He 
was sure Mr. Jewett would lose money; none would want 
to read an anti-slavery novel except those who read it in the 
Era. Of course the publisher said it was his risk. 
Then the question came up whether the copyright 
should be sold in full or retained. Mr. Jewett strongly 
advising the latter course. So the contract was closed, Pro- 
fessor Stowe remarking, with a dubious smile, “I shall be 
well pleased if Harriet gets a good black silk dress out of 
it.” Subsequently Professor Stowe (after the book began to 
sell and was noticed) confessed they dared to hope that they 


might really get enough out of it to buy a little cottage and 
quarter of an acre of ground. The financial romance came 
when the first payment for copyright was made. It consist- 
ed of a check tor $10,000. e author—then famous, but 
not realizing the money value of her fame—with her hus- 
band, the simple minded professor, stood looking with a 
dazed surprise and perplexiy at the little bit of en by 
which they were informed that the Tremont Bank would 
pay to Harriet Beecher Stowe or order, the sum of $10,000. 
At last, with a queer and almost pathetic simplicity, the pro- 
fessor asked the publisher what he should do with it. He 








The next morning, as Elizabeth Vandereck and her littie 


paid in all over $36,000 for the copyright. 
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The columas of this paper are always open to all educational writers for 
the discussion of any live subject pertaining to the cause of Education, 
We invite contributions from the pens of Teachers, Principals, Professors ; 
all vontributions to be subject to editorial approval. Our friends are re- 
quested to send us marked copies of all local papers containing school news 
or articles on educational subjects. 

We cannot return unaccepted articles, unless sufficient postage stamps 
are enelosed for that P ° 

We want a SPEC. ae AGENT in every town to whom we will pay 
a liberal compensation. Send te Editors for terms, etc. 





SUBSCRIBERS. 


r anaum, in advance. Money should 
po rb pda Currency sent by mail is at the 


TERMS TO 


Subscription Price 
be sent by draft or postal 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Alwa 
get a pestal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send the 
money in a regist letter. Remember currency sent by mail is at 
your vish and mot ours. . 

T OURNAL AND News oan be obtained of any newsdealer in the 
vaitde tates. The American News Company of New York, general 
agents. 


Offiee, 89 Linerty Street, New York. 





Snow your friends the JoURNAL and get them to sub- 
scribe for it. Terms, $2.50 per year. 


> 


In corresponding with the JOURNAL, please write your 
name and post-office address very plain, and enclose stamps 
for return postage. 

--- 

THE subscription price of the New York ScHOoL Jour- 
NAL is $2.50 per year, invariably im advance. We stop all 
papers when the time for which they have been paid for ex- 
pires. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL BEFORE THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Prog. TYNDALL has achieved a wonderful fame as 
a man of vast learning and as a lecturer who can 
make plain to others the intricate things of science. 
He follows Prof. Faraday as a lecturer in the Royal 
Institution of London, and the cut we give represents 
him elucidating the subject of light to an audience 
which listens with breathless attention. We have 
the more interest in presenting this cut because so 
few of our teachers who are pursuing lines of scien- 
tific inquiry will be able ever to listen to this instruc- 
tive speaker. We take pleasure in acknowledging 
the courtesy of the editors of the American Artisan 
who have permitted us to use this spirited engraving 


“The teachers of the world ought to be its Best. 
men, and, for the present at all events, such men 
must learn self-trust. They must learn more and 
more to do without external aid; save such aid as. 
comes from the contemplation of a universe which, 
though it baffles the intellect, can elevate the heart. 
But they must learn to feel the mystery of that uni- 
vetse without attempting to give it a rigid form, per- 
sonal or otherwise. By the fullness and freshness of 
their own lives and utterances they must awaken life 
in others.”— Tyndall's Fragments of Science. 





We have received many very cordial invitations to 
attend the closing exercises of the evening schools. 
We' return, as well as pen can, our hearty thanks for 
the cordial good wishes accompanying these request- 
ing notes. May their writers live long and receive, 
as well as merit, enduring rewards for their arduous 
labors. There is no educational work that deserves 
more the hearty encomiums of praise than this, and 
none that has been more faithfully performed. We 
have visited a large number of these schools, and re- 
gret that pressure of work has prevented us from 
visiting them all. We tender our wishes for pleasing 
termination exercises to each and every one.of these 
honest fields of labor, 


> 


We have procured a very elegant binder for the 
New York SCHOOL JouRNAL, which is being ordered 








by our principals, commissioners, and trustees. 
President Neilson expressed himself as much pleased 
with it, and ordered one, as he said he wanted to 
keep every one of the JouRNALS. We ask our read- 
ders to take notice of this authority that the paper is 
worthy of keeping and binding. The binders are 
$1.25 each. 





THE author of the article entitled, “Who Shall be 
the Teachers of our Children,” which appeared in 
last week’s JOURNAL, is Supt. Packard of Saratoga 
Springs, New York. It discusses in an able manner 
a subject of the highest importance to all, and it will 
be read with interest. 

Tue charming story, “ Margaret and Elizabeth,” 
which has interested so many, is drawing to a close. 
We shall soon commence one that will not run 
through more than three or four numbers. 








cation last evening, referred to the SCHOOL JOURNAL, and in 
courteous terms corrected our correspondent, MARSHALL, 
who had stated that it cost the Board $6,000 to publish its 
proceedings in the City Record. 

We may say heae, once for all, that we do not hold our- 
selves responsibl for the views of our correspondents. By 
allowing perfect freedom of opinion, we hope to elicit its 
expressiom. 


WE thank Miss Elizabeth Peabody for sending the charm- 
ing article om the Kindergarten It makes clear this much 
befogged subject. 


Our friend William Oland Bourne solved the mystery 
attending the report of the last meeting of the Board. It 
seems a page of the manuscript was left on the reporter’s 
table and fell into his hands. If the gifted poet had sent it 
to us instead of Climbing Parnasus, Commissioner Klamroth 
would not have been represented as arguing on both sides 
of the German question. 





OPINIONS OF OUR READERS. 


I am perfectly delighted with ‘it. It is just the thing for 
teachers who desire to improve. 
G. H. V., Principal, 
Bordentown, N. J. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


New York CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Of late years New 
York has taken up the matterof musical culture, and all 
classes of the community appear to have a great interest in 
this branch of art, and concerts of the best description 
flourish during the winter months. Children, as a general 
thing, are now educated with a better knowledge of music 
han ever before, and the advantages of instructions offered 
them are equal to those in foreign lands. An institution of 
note is the New York Conservatory of Music, No.5 East 
Fourteenth street, which has a corps of excellent teachers, 
and leaves no stone unturned to cultivate and educate its 
pupils in every department of music. It has skillful pro- 
fessors, and it is certainly not the fault of the Conservatory 
if those under its charge do not make progress. The Con- 
servatory is under the direction of Messrs. Edward Mollen- 
hauer, Max Maretzek and August Arnold. The concert 
was under the conductorship of Sig. E. Marzo. We at- 
tended one of their classical concerts at Steinway Hall 
last Wednesday evening, at which several of the pupils of 
the Conservatory were introduced. The following was the 
programme ; 
PROGRAMME, 
Part. 7—1, Quartette for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Beethoven): a. Allegro; 4. Molto adagio; c. Alle- 
etto; a. Presto, finale—Messrs. Edward Mollenhauer, 
. Lewenberg, G. Matzka and F. Ferriere. 2. Romanza 
from “ Mignon” (Ambroise Thomas)—Miss T. Hoffman, 
pupil. 3. Piano solo: a. Nocturne in E flat (Chopin); 
4. ‘Tarantelle (Heller)—Miss P. Heidenheim, pupil. 4. 
“Quis est Homo,” duet from Stabat Mater (Rossini)— 
Misses T. Hoffman and A. Randall, pupils. 
Part /[—1. Andante and Chaconne for violin and piano 
ean Maria Leclair)—Messrs. Edward and R. Mollenhauer. 
ean Maria Leclair, born in 1667, died 1764. His success 
asa composer and violin. virtwoso was so great that he was 
assassinated for envy, in Paris, 1764). 2. Voi che sapete 
(Mozart)—Miss Addie Randall, pupil. 3. Rhapsodie Hon- 
roise, arranged for four hands by Bendel (Liszt)—Miss J. 
reston, pupil, and Prof. A. Arnold. 4. Quintette for 
iano, two violins, viola, and violoncello, four movements 
Schumann): a. Allegro brilliante ; 6. In modo d’uni Marcia ; 
c. Scherzo; ad. Allegro, ma non troppi—Messrs. August 
Arnold, Edward Mollenhauer, J. Lewenberg, Matzka and 
F. Ferriere. 


The stamp of care and excellence was on every feature of 
it, and the several pupils seemed to take pride in perform- 








ing their parts. We cannot speak with enough praise of 
the charming quartette with which the musical exercises 
opened. Prof. E. Mollenhauer, in this as in Leclair’s an. 
dante and Schumann’s'quintette, displayed the skill of , 
master. Prof. Arnold drew forth most charming effects 
from the piano in Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, and also in 
Schumann’s brilliant quintette. Altogether, New York has 
not had a more remarkable gathering of pure musical talent 
than on this occasion. 


FEMALE EvENING SCHOOL, No. 21. 

On Friday evening last, the school was visited by Super. 
intendent Calkins, who examined the seven classes. He 
expressed himself as greatly gratified by the result. The 
rooms were well filled, and the scholars observed perfect 
order. He was accompanied by Trustees Lynch and Losea, 
who listened attentively to the examination. It occupied 
about two hours. Miss Gormley has done a good work for 
her pupils. 

EVENING SCHOOL, NO, 23. 

On Wednesday evening last, Superintendent Jasper ex. 
amined the classes of this school. Of course, Trustee 
Brennan was present, for he omits no opportunity to testify 
his interest in the schools in his ward. There were other 
visitors, agd the scholars did themselves and their teachers 
justice. The order was excellent, and Miss Phillips was 
congratulated on her success. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 2. 

The late cold weather has occasioned serious trouble here, 
bursting the water pipes, and thus causing the temporary 
suspension of the school. The principal, Mr. Francis Jo- 
seph Haggerty, will regret even a day's cessation of the 
busy industry which characterizes his school. During the 
past month two pairs of skates have been won by excellent 
scholarship; the principal bestowing them. Dyring the 
present month Trustee James W. McBarron, who exhibits 
a deep interest in the progress of the school, will present 
tyo more pairs to—— Who will get them, boys? A gold 
medal will be given at the end of the year to that class which 
has the fewest cases of tardiness. This has already occa- 
sioned a remarkable degree of promptness. 

NORMAL COLLEGE. 

Quite a novel event occurred on Monday at the Normal 
College. It was the sixth anniversary of the institution, 
and the members of the Philomathean Society and of the 
two highest grades thought they would celebrate the occa- 
sion. Accordingly they presented the college with a stat- 
uette group, representing a mother giving her chi!d to the 
care of a schoolmaster, and two large and handsome bask- 
ets of flowers. A programme of recitations, &c., was also 
prepared. Among other things they performed Dickens’ 
burlesque “ Bardell vs. Pickwick.” Miss Nellie H. Cone 
read an original poem on “ Birthdays.” President Hunter 
thanked the young ladies and complimented them on their 
success in the getting up of programmes. 








New York City Notes. 

Tue Board of Education .gave notice last week to the 
several Boards of Trustees, to the effect that no new ap- 
pointments nor additional teachers will be granted where 


the number of teachers in any school exceeds the number 
of organized classes. © 








THE principals have been busy during the past week in 
taking an inventory of their stock of books and other arti- 
cles in use and not in use in their several departments, and 
reporting the same to the Board. 

Mr. Epiror :—Have teachers any right to borrow money 
from the boys and forget to return it? Younc Strupent. 

A CORRESPONDENT informs us that it is about time the 
Teachers’ Association agitated the Pension Law question, 
and had it passed at the present session of the Legisla- 
ture, 

Mr. Eprror :—I borrow the JouRNAL, I must confess, but 
after pay-day there’ll be one less to trouble Miss P. P. I 
tell you frankly that I take it because it is such a splendid 
paper. Q: Q. 

N. Y. ScHooL JourNAL :—I am inclined to think that the 
teachers will get a better paper if they take it and pay for it 
than they would if they depended on the city for their paper. 
The truth is that we are too dependent now. There is 
scarcely one who dares to say a word for fear of losing his 


place. We know there are dozens ready to step into our 


places as soon as we leave them. I, for one, want the Jour- 
NAL to be independent. 

Dear Sir :—I see there is in the last JouRNAL an account of 
the annual convention of the “ Theta Delta Chi Fraternity.” 
Now I rise to ask what are the objects of this society? 
[The “Theta Delta Chi” is one of several college societies 
organized for the purpose of social and friendly enjoyment, 
—Enps.] 
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Mr. Eprror :—I should not do myself justice if I did not 
thank you for the splendid way in which you manage the 
“School Room.” I think that department pays for the 
paper—at least it does me. 


I would like your views about Grammar. S. M. S. 


In your excellent paper you say that there are 200 bones 
n the body. Now I think there are 240. Am I right? 

{Here is a field for investigation. Will teachers answer 
the question?—Ebs.] 

I HAVE been greatly pleased with the improvement in the 
JouURNAL, and especially I am glad that we can write to you 
and get answers through the column of “Notes.” I read 
that the first thing. Now, I want to ask you a question. 
Suppose I send you a little piece of my writing will you 
publish it? 

[That depends. Send it in and let us see it—Ebs.] 

Tue clerks of the Board of Education have completed 
the census of the children now attending the public schools. 
The lists have been alphabetically arranged, and the names 
of the boys apportioned to the districts in which they re- 
side. The complete census has been placed in the hands 
of the Police Commissioners, who will begin examination 
by the police officers as to the names and the number of 
boys who at the present time are not attending any school. 
The duties of the police will be made comparatively easy 
by reference to the record of the Board of Education, for 
they can at once find out the names of the boys in each dis- 
trict who are attending school, and will therefore be ena- 
bled, with little trouble, to account for those whose names 
are not included in the census. 


Last week the Auditor in the Finance Department gave 
notice to the Board of Education that as a matter of conve- 
nience to the teachers, a paymaster would be sent to the 
hall of the Board of Education and pay the teachers there. 
On Monday this was countermanded, and a new order 
given, that the teachers should go the Comptroller's office for 
their money. The order was communicated to the teachers 
by a dispatch sent from police headquarters to all the pre- 
cinct station houses, with a direction that the patrolmen 
should notify the teachers of all the schools in their respec- 
tive precincts. 





BROOKLYN. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT BY PUPILS OF ACADEMIC CLASS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 18, BROOKLYN. 

THE first monthly entertainment of the Academic Asso- 
ciation of Public School No. 18, Maujer street, near Ewen, 
was held last Friday evening, at the residence of Mrs, Gill, 
249 Lorimer street. The parlors were well filled at an early 
hour by the pupils and their friends. The exercise com- 
menced shortly after eight o'clock, with the following excel- 
lent programme : 

Part J—Chorus: Song of Friendship, Class ; Address, 
Laura Wheeler; Solo: Beyond the Clouds, Grace Westall ; 
Reading : Selected, Fannie Folwell ; Piano solo: Silvery 
Waves, Julia L. Shields. 

Part [J —Solo: Beware, Katie Bain ; Reading : Selected, 
Samuel Williams; Duet: Homeward the Swallows, Katie 
Bain and Elia Hume ; Chorus: Dream of Home, Class. 


The entertainment was unusually fine, and reflected great 
credit upon the performers. During the latter part of the 
evening the company were favored with a solo by Mr. 
Bisom, “ Fifty Ye.rs Ago,” and a quartette, “ I’m Waiting,” 
by Katie Bain, Ella Hume, Mr. E. Bush and E. Bush, Jr., 
both of which were well received. By request, Samuel 
Williams read “ Buck Fanshaw’s Funeral” in admtrable 
style. A collation was then served by the committee, Misses 
Olive Hess, Annie Wendal, Jennie McGregor, Maggie 
Bird and Louise Skidmore, and the remainder of the even- 
ing was spent in social intercourse. Mr. D. Maujer, chair- 
man of the school, and Mr. E. Bush, the principal, added 
much to the brilliancy of the occasion by their genial 
presence, and but for the absence of Miss E. Ford, the 
worthy teacher, the enjoyment of her pupils would have 
been complete. 

Officers of the Association.—President,Samuel C. Williams : 
First-Vice President, Olive Hess ; Second-Vice President, 
Frank Nichol; Treasurer, Tillie Wuest ; Secretary, Mary 


C. Hurley. “ 
NO. 25. 


They have a novel punishment for tardiness or disorder. 
The pupil,has to stay after school and write 250 words from 
spelling book with pen and ink. 

NO. I. 

They think a great deal here of its old graduates. Pic- 
tures are taken of each class as it leaves, and are hung on 
the walls of the front room. 

If a graduate dies, a memorial picture is taken of the 
flower wreath presented by the class and also hung there. 

Besides this, once a year all the former graduates and the 
next class that will graduate, meet and have interesting ex- 
ercises from all, including the class song of each class. 

: NO. 13. 

This has been long known as a very good school. It 





should now be congratulated upon its good management. 
It is almost one of those model schools that can, on an 
emergency, conduct itself. Dismissing is always done in 
this way, no one seeming to take eharge, yet all going 
smoothly. The intermediate department, under the charge 
of Miss M. L. Rockwood, has something quiet rare—a prin- 
cipal thoroughly devoted to her pupils’ interests. The 
singing is much better than that generally heard in that de- 
partment, and the drawing ranks high. 
NO. I5. 

This school usually has a graduation on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary,—the anniversary of the opening of the school—it 
has not yet occurred, however, on account of the delay caused 
by Supt. Field in his examination. 

Probably the graduating exercises will not take place un- 
til at least a month from now, as they cannot be got ready 
in less than that time. 


A kKECEPTION will be given by the Brooklyn Orphan Asy- 
lum, situated on Atlantic avenue, between Brooklyn and 
Kingston avenues, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Hutch- 
inson, on Washington's Birthday (22d inst.}—Mrs. H. is first 
directress of the asylum. Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson will 
appear as General and Lady Washington. Other managers 
will appear in the costumes of Washington's time. The 
children will also take an active part. 

The building is well worth an inspection by our citizens, 
being one of the finest of its kind in this city. It is hoped 
that the reception will be largely attended by the friends 
of the asylum. The admission is free. Enertainment after- 
noon and evening. Doors open from 2 until 10 P. M. 





THE KINDERGARTEN—WHAT IS IT? 
J BY MRS. WOOLSON. 
Second Article —Conclusion. 

Let us consider more minutely the means and the ma- 
terials by which its lessons are conveyed. We will enter 
one of its school rooms and observe the pupils at their 
work. And, first, we may remark that a Kindergarten is 
not commonly a garden at all, though Froebel would make 
this a part of his plan, but a large room, one portion of which 
is filled with small desks and the other left empty for plays. 
We find the little scholars at their desks, with a square piece 
of white paper lying before them. They are beginning their 
lesson in Geometry, though they probably do not know the 
meaning of that word, and only call it folding paper. The 
teacher, standing before them, questions them about the 
shape of this square, about its lines and its angles, and 
afterward directs them to place it with a side toward them, 
parallel to the edge of the desk, and to fold, it may be, the 
right lower corner over the left upper corner. She watches 
to see that each one does this exactly, and without direct 
assistance. Then they are asked about the triangle they 
have thus formed, the number or its sides and angles, and 
what kinds of angles are found in its different corners. They 
open the papers again, and observe how many triangles 
were made by the creased line, and how this line divided 
the whole space and two of the angles. The square is fold- 
ed also with side against side, making two oblongs, and the 
changes thus made are noted, Other foldings into smaller 
squares succeed, giving rise to repeated questions and ans- 
wers, Finally, the children are allowed to make of the 
paper, now creased in many regular lines, any fanciful ob- 
ject they choose, and each one constructs for himself a 
table, a box, a bird, or ahouse. This finishes the exercise, 
and they rise for a play. There are many of these plays, 
pretty little inventions, such as only a German mind could 
conceive, and in them the pupils usually sing together, either 
in German or English, tossing a ball, perhaps, and count- 
ing ; or they run and skip, or depart on imaginary travels 
and return to relate their adventures. 

This over, they begin another exercise at the desk. If it 
is Arithmetic, the announcement is hailed with great glee, 
for it is their favorite study. They count tiny wooden sticks, 
that are given to them tied up in bandles of ten, and from 
their experiments with them they learn the four elementary 
rules. Boxes of cubes, divided in various ways, form part 
of their materials, and show them the relations of solids. 
With two squares of colored paper cut into fine slits they 
weave many beautiful patterns ; on perforated card-board, 
with bright worsteds, both boys and girls learn to sew and 
to embroider ; they draw simple lines, and prick the out 
lines of pictures, on blank paper, and, in clay, they model 
simple forms. But space would fail us to describe the 
varied means by which the eyes and minds of the children 
are kept alert and interested, and their bodies unwearied 
and active, while they are learning the elements of so many 
pursuits. All seem happy in their work and courteous to 
each other, and, in their games, full of fun and spirit, pro- 
perly controlled. There is no unnecessary noise ; no one 
speaks without permission, but all inquiries are encouraged 
and patiently answered. It is only the forenoon that is thus 
spent; in the afternoon they are free at home. School is a 
pleasure to these pupils and not a torment, and great and 


unusual must be the attraction which can induce them to 
stay away. 

us it will be seen that the Kindergarten adapts all its 
processes to the nature of the child. He lives and delights 
in the visible worl d—it appears to him full of novelty and 
charm ; the abstract is as yet beyond his comprehension, 
The letters of the printed page are only representations, and 
not the real things ; he cannot yet understand their value, 
and turns to them with indifference. Learning, to attract 
him, must address itself to his perceptions ; for, while his 
reasoning powers are still dormant, his senses are all alive, 
and the actual objects that surround him are viewed with 
= — interest. He must see, first ; afterwards, he will 

ink. 9 

The advocates of this new system claim for it extraordin- 
ary merits, and we believe they are not exaggerated. A 
long and practical acquaintance with schools leads us to be 
wary of many of the changes so freely proposed on every 
hand, but this stands the test of close study and examina- 
ation. We have read its literature, heard lectures trom its 
expounders, conversed with its teachers, and visited its 
schools ; and the result has been to convince us that it is a 
true and efficient method of starting children in life with a zest 
for knowledge, a body active and serviceable, and senses 
quickened and trained. When, in later years, the pupil will 
have to submit to much laborious study, as a discipline 
for his mental powers, and to grapple alone with many 
problems of thought, he will find himself well equipped for 
the work by that early awakening and wise direction of 
his powers which the Kindergarten has given. 

New ideas make slow progress among masses of men: 
but when we consider that it is only 20 years since the 
founder of the Kindergarten died, that he was a man with- 
out station or influence, and took but slight pains to spread 
abroad his system, that he himself wrote but little concern- 
ing it, and that most works on the subject are still untrans- 





lated from the German, the progress which these schools 
| have already made is most encouraging. The Austrian 
| government has just issued an order establishing the 
Kindergarten as a part of the regular school system of the 
|; empire, and requiring educators, even those of the higher 
grades of schools, to receive a course of training in the 
principles and the methods of its teaching. In Prussia, 
these schools exist in all the larger cities; and many of 
them are supported there by the municipal governments, for 
the benefit of their poorest classes. In France and Switz- 
erland, they are found ; and the Italian Minister of Instruc- 
tion has lately called public attention to the great merits of 
“this new evangel work,” as he terms it. Even Hungary 
has set apart a sum for the purpose of sending young ladies 
to Germany to perfect themselves in the system of Froebel. 
America, with the great stake she has in the right education 
of her people, will not be far behind in inaugurating such 
a reform. hen once she has acquainted herself with 
their worth, it must be that she will give Kindergartens a 
hearty endorsement, and proceed to adopt them as the 
most valuable of infant schools. They are already taking 
strong foothold among us, and winning able converts. 
Private institutions, more or less in conformity with the 
true Froebel idea succeed in many places; and some of 
our larger cities support four or five. 

But so long as Kindergartens remain private schools, with 
the price of tuition fixed at from $60 to a $100 per year, 
they will be of little real importance. It is only as a part 
of our common school system that they can produce any 
considerable results. The city of Boston has already shown 
her desire to test their merits, and for the last two or three 
years one has been obtained at her expense, under the 
supervision of a Special Committee. This Committee, in 
all their reports, declare the experiment to be a success, 
and express their warm approval of the work this school is 
effecting. St. Louis has just added one to her department 
of Normal Schoel instruction. Other communities will be 
led, in time, to follow their examples ; and when the value 
and practicability of Kindergartens are once made clear to 
the general public, we cannot doubt that they will be- 
come established everywhere as a new grade of our 
Common Schools, intended to precede the Primary Schools, 
and to take from them one year, or more, of their present 
course. Our towns and cities will then be called upon to 
begin the education of their children at three years of age, 
instead of four or five. This will require a considerable ad- 
dition to the school funds; and here the first practical diffi- 
culty in the way of the immediate establishment of these 
schools is met. Our ablest educators are beginning to con- 
cede their efficiency, and to admit that competent teachers 
in sufficient number can soon be trained by the superior in- 
structors already amongst us; but they question whether 
the public voice will approve the additional outlay which 
will be required. If it will not, it is only because there has 
been, as yet, no sufficient opportunity for learning the value 
of what this outlay will procure. Our American people do not 
need to be told that they can afford to retrench in all things 
save in education ; and that there they must be lavish with 
their money and unsparing with their pains, if they would not 
render their republican government a failure, and their own 
individual lives a series of awkward experiments. The 
know that the faculties of the citizen, when rightly trained, 
bring to the State its greatest wealth, and that it is cheaper 
to instruct children than to maintain paupers and convicts. 

Our prisons, houses of correction and reform schools are 
but the acknowledgments in brick and stone of our past 
blunders in educating our youth. It were better to give the 
small urchins of our worst quarters a right start in life, com- 
pelling them to attend a*school such as this, and imbuing 
them there with a love of study and work, than to allow 
them to drift about .among the haunts of wickedness, to 
learn sin and practice vice, and then to pour out our money 
after they are grown, in trying them for misdemeanors be- 
fore our courts and in guarding their useless lives in prison 
for the greater part of their days. Kindergartens must in 
time be recognized as the first step in this great work of 
bending all the faculties of all our youth toward virtue, to- 
ward productive labor, and toward unselfish devotion to 
the general good. When we are wise enough to train the 





twigs aright,we shall not need to wrench back and straight 
en the crooked trees. A.G Ww. 
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Scientific. 


HOW THERMOMETERS ARE MADE, The 
Polytechnie Bulletin thus describes the manu- 
facture of thermometers at the Tower Manu- 
ne Company’s establishment, Chester, 





a. . 

The glass tubes, as received, are about a 
yard long. A boy nicks them with a hard 
steel knite, and breaks them into the lengths 
required. The bores, which are flat, are com- 
pared by means of a lenz, with those of ten 
vendand sizes and the tubes assorted accord- 
ingly. They are then passed to the blow-pipe 
table. Each glass blower has a foot bellows, 
and uses an oil lamp. Melting the glass at 
one end of the tube he blows it into a bulb by 

ressing the sides of a hollow India rubber 

1 attached to the other, proportioning the 
size of his bulb to the bore of the tube, and 
ascertaining the size by using a pair of cal- 
lipers. While the bulb is yet hot, the tube is 
inverted in mercury, which, as the tube cools, 
rises and partly fills it. The tube is then 
withdrawn anda short India rubber tube at- 
tached at its oper end. Into this, mercury is 
poured ; that in the buib is boiled to expel 
the air which rises up through the mercury 
into the India rubber tube, and an atmosphere 
of mercury now fills the glass tube and bulb. 
As this condenses, the mercury in the India 
rubber tube takes its place, when this tube 
with any mercury remaining in it, is re- 
moved. The bulb is now warmed and the 
— end of the glass tube heremetically 


The bulb and a portion of the tube are im- 
mersed in melting ice, and the height of the 
mercury marked ; they are then transfered to 
a bath at 62 degrees Fahr., and the height 
marked: next to a bath at 92 degrees Fahr., 
and the height again marked. The lengths 
of the three spaces of 30 degrees each are 
now carefully measured. If they are exactly 
equal, the bore of the tube is assumed to 
be uniform, and the degrees laid off on 
the brass scale of the thermometer are 
all made of the same length. If the spaces 
of 30 degrees are not found to be exact] 
equal, then by means of an ingenous divid- 
ing engine, the — on the scale are 
made to increase in lengths as the caliber of 
the tube diminishes. When the plae has 
been divided and the figures and letters 
punched, it is passed laterally between rollers 
to remove the burr left by the tools. Were it 
rolled lengthwise the accuracy of the dividing 
would be impared. The plate is then silvered 
and lacquered, the glass tube attached, and 
the whole slidden into the well-known ja- 
panned tin case. The establishment turns 
out 200 dozen thermometers a week. 


FROM THE AGE OF ICE. 


Urwarps of 200,000 years the earth, 
as we know from the calculations of astrono- 
mers, was 80 placed in regard to the sun that 
a series of a changes was induced, 
which eventually resulted in conferrin up a 
our hemisshere a most intensly severe climate. 
All northern Europe and northern America 
disappeared beneath a thick crust of ice and 
snow, and the glaciers of such regions as 
Switzerland assumed gigantic proportions- 
Being only one connected or confluent series 
of mighty glaciers, the ice crept ever down- 
wards and outwards from the mountains, fol- 
lowing the direction of the principle valleys, 
and pushing far out to sea, where it termina- 
ted at last in deep water, many miles away 
from what now forms the coast line of our 
country. This sea of ice was of such extent 
that the glaciers of Scandinavia coalesced with 
those of Scotland, upon what is now the floor 
of the shallow North Sea, while a mighty 
stream of ice floating outward from the west- 
ern seaboard obliterated the Hebrides, and 
sent its icebergs adrift in the deep waters of 
the Atlantic. like manner, massive glaciers 
born in the Welsh and Cumbrian mountains, 
swept over the low. grounds of England, and 
united with the Scotch and Irish ice upon the 
bottom of the Irish Sea. At the same period 
the Scandinavian mountains shed vast ice- 
bergs into the northern ocean, and sent south- 
ward a sheet of ice that not only filled up the 
basin of the Baltic but overflowed Finland, 
and advanced upon the plains of northern 
Germany ; while from every mountain region 
in Europe great glaciers descended, sometimes 
tor almost inconceivable distances, into the 
low countries beyond. 

Ere long this wonderful scene of” arctic 
sterility passed away. Gradually the snow 
and ice melted and drew back to the moun- 
thins, and plants aud animals appeared as the 
climate ameliorated. The mammoth and the 
wooly-coated rhinoceros roamed in our valleys, 
the great bear haunted our caves, and pine 
trees grew in the south of England ; but the 
seasons were still well marked. In winter 
time frost often covered the rivers with a thick 
coat of ice, which the summer to 





of such glaciers as still lingered.in 
our deeper glens, rushed along the valleys and 
spread devastation far and wide. By slow 
degrees, however, the cold of winter abated, 
while the hett of summer increased. As the 
warmth of summer waxed the artic mammalia 
gradually disappeared from our valleys, and 
sought out northern and more congenial 
homes. Step by step the climate continued 
to grow milder, and the difference between 
the seasons to be less distinctly marked, until 
eventually something like perpetual summer 
reigned in Britain. Then it was that the 
hippopotamus wallowed in our rivers, and the 
elephant crashed through our forests; then, 
too, the lion, the tiger and the hyena became 
denizens of the English caves. 

Such scenes as these continued for a long 
time ; but again the climate began to change. 
The summer grew less genial, the winters 
more severe. Gradually the southern mam- 
malia disappeared, and were succeeded by 
arctic animals. Even those, however, as the 
temperature became too severe, migrated 
southward, until all life deserted Britain, and 
snow and ice were left in undisputed posses 
sion. Once more the confluent glaciers over- 
flowed the land, and desolation and sterility 
were everywhere. 

We cannot as yet say how often such alter 
nations of cold and warm periods were re- 
peated ; nor can we be sure that paleolithic 
man lived in Britain during th3 earlier warm 
intervals of the glacial epoch. But since his 
implements are met with at the bottom of the 
very oldest polwolithic deposits, and since we 
know that the animals with which he was 
ceitainly contemporaneous did occupy Britain 
in early inter-glacial ages. and even in times 
anterior to the glacial epoch itself, it is in 
the highest degree likely that man arrived 
here as early at least as the mammoth and the 
hipoppotamus. 

Be this, however, as it may, the eviden’e ap- 

rs to be decisive as to the presence of man 
n Britain during the last mild inter-glacial 
period, And this being so, it is startling to 
to recall in imagination those grand geologi- 
cal revolutions of which he must have been a 
witness. 

During the last interglacial period he en- 
tered Britain at a time when our country was 
joined to Europe across the bed of the (ierman 
Ocean ; at atime when winters were still severe 
enough to freeze over the rivers in the south 
of England ; at atime when glaciers nestled 
in our upland and mountain valleys, and the 
arctic mammalia occupied the land. He lived 
here long enough to witness a complete 
change of climate—to see the arctic mam- 
malia vanish from England, and the hippopo- 
tamus and its congeners take their place. At 
a later date, and while a mild and genial cli- 
mate still continued, he beheld the sea slowly 
gain upon the land, until little by little, step 
by step, a large portion of our country was 
submerged—submergence which, as we know, 
reached in Wales to the extent of some 2,000 
feet or thereabout. We know, further, that 
simultaneously with the partial drowning of 
the British Islands a vast erea is northern 
Europe also sank down beneath the waves. 

When the great submergence commenced, 
the climate, as I have said, was genial ; and it 
continued so up to the time when the subsid- 
ence had reached or nearly reached a climax. 
Then it was that the last cold period began. 
Intense arctic cold converted the rocky islands 
which then represented Britain into a frozen 
epehipsing. rom the ice foot that clogged 
the shores, fleets of rafts set sail, and, as they 
journeyed on, dropped angular stones and 
rubbish over the bottom .of the sea, At the 
same time icebergs floated away from the 
Scandinavian mountains, and strewed their 
burdens over the submerged districts of 
northern Europe, while the alpine glaciers 
crept out from the low grounds of Switzer- 
land and overwhelmed the forest lands of 
Zurich and Constance. 


Another great change now ensued- Those 
mysterious forces by which the solid crust of 
the globe is elevated and depressed now again. 
began to act—the sea gradually retreated, and 
our hills and valleys eventually reappeared. 
Step by step the British Islands rose out of 
the waters until for the last time they became 
united to the continent. Snow, however, still 
covered the loftier mountains, and glaciers yet 
lingered in a few of our mountain valleys. 
The treeless land was now invaded by the 
reindeer, the moose deer, the arctic fox, the 
lemming and the marmot, and neolithic man 
likewise entered upon the scene; his paleoli- 
thic predecessor had, as far as Britain and 
northern Europe are concerned, vanished for- 
ever, 

Thus the paleolithic and neolithic ages are 
separated by a vast lapse of time—by a time 
sufficient for the submergence and re-elevation 
of a large part of Europe and a very considgr- 
able change of climate. 

In early neolithic times the climate was 
somewhat excessive, but as ages away 
it gradually became ameliorated. A strong 





re 
away, when the rivers, swollen with the tribute 


forest growth by-and-by covered the country, 


and herds of oxen wandered in its grassy 
glades ; but the southe never re- 
turned to their old haunts, and it is even 
doubtful whether the and the 
woolly rhinoceros again appeared in Britain. 
They seem, however, to have still lingered on 
for a time in central Europe. 

As years rolled on the sea again stole in be- 
tween our islands, and the Continent, until a 
final severence was effected. 1t is beyond our 

urpose, however, to trace the later changes. 

rom early neolithic times a gradual improve- 
ment and progress attended the efforts of our 
barbaric predecessors, until at length a period 
arrive when men began to abandon the use 
of stone implements and weapons, and for 
these to substitute bronze. And so, passing 
on through the age of bronze and the days of 
the building of Stonehenge, we are at last 
brought face to face with the age of iron and 
the dawn of history. 





Pror. Humiston, of Worthington, Minn., 
described the grasshopper’s mode of deposit- 
ing her eggs in the soil, a subject which he 
has had excellent opportunlty for studying 
this year. The tail of the female locust con- 
sists of a hard, bony, cone-shaped substance, 
capable uf being thrust into the und from 
one-half of an inch to an inch in depth. 
Just above this, on the body of the insect, and 
attached to it, is the egg cell. The grasshop- 
per is able to push its conical tail down in the 
ground and leave it there with the cell con- 
taining the eggs. The warm sun in the 
spring causes the eggs to hatch, and the field 
is covered with millions of young grasshop- 
pers, not as lerge as a kernel] of wheat, just 
wheh the tender shoots of grain begin to 
show themselves above the ground. The 
damage they do is immense, for they remain 
a long time in one spot, and work upon the 
young shoots. Perhaps the best mode of 
treatment is “ backsetting,” oF Sens the 
field, and thus turning the surface soil, with 
its store of eggs several inches under. This 
prevents hatching, and though not a complete 
remedy, is very useful.— Galazy. 

Pan answering any advertisements in this peri- 
odical, will please state that they saw the advertise- 
ment in the New YorK Scuoon JournaL. This will 


be esteemed a favor both by advertisers and the Pub 
lishers of the JourNaL. 


Oddg and Ends. 


THE bore of education—Children who hate 
school. 


A SCHOOL COMMITTEE man writes: “ We 
have a school house large enough to accom- 
modate 400 pupils four stories high.” 











GRADED SIncERS. The regular teacher can 
use them successfully, and the music teacher 
will find them admirable for his work. 


CENTENNIAL GAMES is a storehouse of fun 
and profit for the social circle. There are sixty 
cards of which fifty games of American his 
tory can be played. 


THEY have people in Chicago who are 
leasantly referred to as “18 carat frauds,” 
hey: are men who profess Christianity and 
charge ten per cent commission for passing 
round the hat in church. 


Pens. Joseph Gillott’s pens of the old 
standard quality. The well known 308, 404, 
170 and 351 having been assumed by other 


makers, they desire to caution the public 
in respect to said imitations. 


THE courts of Haddam, Conn., are regular] 
attended by a lunatic, who walks nine miles 
every morning and night for that purpose. 
His delusion is that the suits would all go 
wrong if he did not look after them 


** ARE thoge pure canaries ?” asked a gentle- 
man of a bird fancier with whom he was ne- 
gotiating for a pair. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the dealer, confidentially ; 
“T raised them ’ere birds from this very canary 
seed. 


A LADY teacher inquired of the members of 
a class of juveniles if any of them could name 
the four seasons. Instantly the chubby hand 
of a five year-old was raised, and promptly 
came the anewer, “ Pepper, salt, vinegar and 
mustard.” 


AccorpDINé to a Cincinnati paper, John 
Thomas was recently sued by Hester Prim for 
breach of promise. “John Thomas come into 
court,” shouted the constable. “‘ John Thomas 
needn’t come in to court me any more,” said 
Hester, primly. 


WHEN Smith said he did not have money 
enough to pay his board bill, his landlady 
ma what denominations those bills were she 
had seen him have. ‘ Denomination?” said 
Smith. “ Well, I don’t know, but I guess 
the must be of the Unitarian denomination, for 








they are all ones.” 





A counTRY paper tells this story of a new 
boy in one of the sunday schools: “The 
precious youth was asked who made the beau. 
tiful hills about there, and replied that he did 
not know, as his parents only moved into town 
the day before.” 


Norasine on earth can smile but human 
beings. Gems may flash refiected light, but 
what is a diamond-flash compared with an eye. 
flash and mirth-flash! A face that cannot 
smile is like a bud that cannot blossom, and 
dries upon the stalk. Laughter is day and 
sobriety is night, and a smile is the twilight 
that hovers gently between both, and more 
bewitching than either. 








Schools and College Directory. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univer. 
sity, For information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 
Albany, N. Y. 


e:/- ENGINEERING SCHOOL, of Union College. 
’ Thorough couree. Field Practice. Address Prof 
C. Staley, Schenectady, N. Y. 


\OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, NJ. 
For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakely, Ph. D. 
\LOCUTION AND ORATORY, No, 1418 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. Clase and private instruction. 

} us. J. W. Shoemaker, 

















ue an P 
A.M., Principal. © 
UNGERFORD COL EGLATS INSTITUTE. 
0) repara' ven for any or 
Polytechnic Schoal, or for West Point. Apply to A. B. 
WATKINS, Ph. D., Adams, N. Y. 
ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
— W. 8. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for 
ca e. 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARDING & DAY 
SCHOOL, No. 7 East 42d St. Fall Term com- 
menced Oct. 1. For full particulars send for Circular. 


TEW YORK HOMCPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
cor, 23d St. and Third Ave. Session eqns Oct. 

5, ending March 1. For announcements and informa- 
tion, address J.W.Dowling, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth Ave. 


TEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, No. 

5 East 14th S., near Fifth Ave. Brooklyn Branch, 

102 to 106 Court Street. Open daily from 9 A. M. to 8 
P.M. Private and class instruction. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, No. 139 
8th St. Thorough instruction given in Telegraphy. 


INE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 62 Bowery, 
cor. Canal St. Branch 1,275 Broadway. Instruc- 
tions every day and evening. 


CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can enter at 
any time. Call or send for circular. 8.8. Packard & Co. 


Q\WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogues address the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 


leg a BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 20 Fourth 
Ave. Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for 
operators. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Wea desire the careful and thoughtful at- 
tention of. Teachers who may wish to make 
an addition to their income, to correspond 
with the 


UNIVERSAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


17 & 19 WARREN ST., 
who will make special terms with gentlemen 
of character and influence to represent us. 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 
will be able to insure with us, although for 
various reasons they cannot entertain the 






































Y | offers of other companies. 


The merits of the plan inaugurated by 
the 


Universal Life Insurance Co. 


Of NEW YORK, 
are— 


1, Premiums about 20 per cent. less than 
those charged by the Mutual companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, 
liberal in its terms. 

3. Claims paid in 30 days after satisfactory 
proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 
18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium 
income $1,250,000. 

Agents of ability liberatly dealt 
with. 

OFFICE: 
17 & 19 WARREN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


WM. WALKER, PREsIDENT. 
H. J. FURBER, Viex-PREsipDERT. 
J. H. BEWLEY, Szcrerary. 
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he UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 

u- pr. Joseph E. King, of Fort Edward, de- 
id red an address before the Association of 
- pool Commissioners at Syracuse on the 

ove subject. His views deserve attention. 

~ 4 two days’ examination (or at least a da 

~ | evening) mainly in writing, to be held, 
ot chaps, twice a year, on the same days, 
ad roughout the State at accessible centres in 
nd -h Commissioner's and Superintencent’s 
ht tricts, from sets of uniform, ape ques- 
re gs to be made up from model or specimen 
s, furnished by all the Commissione:s and 
= sperintendent’ s, and sent out from the State 
~ iperintendent 8 Office in sealed packages, not 
ye opened until the classes shall be assem- 

: * for examination. Not less than 30 ques- 
= ns each being provided in Arithmetic, 
8. nammar, Geography and Spelling; 60 per 
nt. of correct answers in each being required 
e. third grade certificates ; 75 per cent. for 
if, ond grade, and. 90 per cent. for first 
rade certificates- All examination papers 
J. yorted as successful, to be forwarded to 
D. ye Albany officr, and there approved or 


‘Something is out of joint in the times and 
, those who are responsible for public opinion 
hen that department of labor which pre- 
ninently requires skili should give almost 
rochallenged admission to its laboratories, 
jerein they are to be manipulators of im- 
ortal minds, to ignoramuses, humbugs and 
z. iacks. 

What other sort of skilled labor admits of 
yisanomaly? The maker of certain earthen 


be groom for our horses must understand his 
rk; but forsooth the person to whom is to 
committed the education of future citizens 
{the epublic may be anybody out of a job. 
ny callow lad or miss who can cypher to 
nctions, can tell the number and names of 
he parts of speech, and can name the grand 
fivixions of the globe, in some parts of the 
tate, get a license to be a trainer of the 
aman intellect and a former of character. 
Shut out the ncompetents and protect the 
ofession from being swamped by this annual 
gundation of Goths and greenhorns, and 
ou,accomplish two good results. 
Asuperior class of young men and women 
” ill at once preceed to thoroughly qualify 


err i arrmi nts 


Vo “« 


agsand pots must serve an apprenticeship ; large 


A DICTIONARY OF 
Words & Phrases Used in Commerce 


Wits Expianatory AND Practical Remarks. 
By THOMAS McELRATH, Late Chief A) 
Merchandise 


ol 

Foreign for the Port of New York. 

1 vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6. 

Taintor Broruers, Publishers. 

Thies 
ject connecte: with Trade and Commerce, and 
the Names, and in most instances Descrivtions, 0! the 
Commercial Commodities of all of the world. 
The oan, Weights, Measures. Currencies 
of all countries, with their — values in United 
States standarus. The Ex rts , and Tariffs 
of our own and other countries ted ms and Laws 
of Trade, and innumerable Hints and Illustrations of 
the Principles of Commercial Transactions. 

This Work should be placed in 
every School, side by side with the 
Dictionary, and used constantly as a 
work of reference by both Teacher 
and Pupil. 

It should also be in the lib: of EVERY TEACH- 
ER, LAWYER and MERCH. 
iS Sent by mail on receipt of ‘price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


‘Aids for Teaching Arithmetic. 
Lg ya BY 
TAINTOR BROTHERS. 
The Teacher’s Hand Book of Arithmetic. 
By Malcom MacVic - DP, aD. , Principal of 


Potsdam 5 
This work is intended to raid teachers to give full and 
clear expositions ss tne principles of Arithmetic. It 
discusses the genera) ods and proper results b 





arithmetical study, and ts a complete 
Drill Exercises in the Fundamentai a, in both 
Whole Numbers and It also contains a 


Fractions. 
number of Graded E-amples for Reviews and 
Examinations, together with a large number of answers 
to examples, which may be presented by means of the 
Example F) Teacher who aims to excel in his 


this bouk. 
Pus pes pages, a = $1.50. 


Pena cary, Arithmstionl Brample Carte, 


yh fe 6 fF 
om, or reviews, or examinations. The same exam 
th anewers, are giveu in the Teachers Hand Boo 
Arithmetic They will be found exceedingly conve- 
nient and useful to — school and teacher. 600 in 
box. Price $2.00 per bo: 
G2" sent by mail on seueipt of price. 


MecVicars Auitins tech oh comple Frame. 
in Whole Numbers  . 


Processes of Arithmetic, both 
in Fractions. A most valuable aid for class drill, need. 
ed in every school room where arithmetic is is taught. 





hemselves for the work. 

Good teachers will stay at their work when 
hey are no longer in danger of being elb: wed 
at of their places by raw recruits who under 
id them. 


r jon will be achieved, and history will do the 
men who achieved it ample justice. With the 
foundations will go up, and go up to stay, the 
ofession of teaching, the pay of teachers, 
and the prosperity of al] the Higher institu 
juons, 

ead of having. as now, to struggle annually 
for the appropriations as keep them alive, will 
1 become the pride, and joy, and glory of the 

State. 

Isall this feasible? Some legislation may 
beneeded. The reform will doubtless be at- 
teaded with some embarrassment. 

Like the grave and almost kindred financial 

) question now engaging the attention of the 

thoughtful minds of ti e nation: “ How shall 

we push up the greenback to par with gold?” 

i “How can specie payments be surely and 

‘ salely secured!” As with that question so 

. with this of ours, there is need of statesman- 

ship, nerve, mutual faith and concert of action 

of all the wise, then the grand work will be 

, accomplished, and we shail be sug for the 
next question, whatever it be. 





Don’t take too much interest in the affairs 
of your neighbor. Six per cent. will do. 


Was there ever a man under 25 who could 
pr a blacking brush without looking at 
is its ? 


AN urchin being rebuked about wearing 

out his stockings at the toes, replied that it 

, Pare be helped, “toes wriggled and heels 
idn’t. 


A Troy clergyman went a fishing the other | 
day, but had no luck. On his return he stood 
his pole and line up against a house, and ina 
short time caught a hen. 


THE proprietor of a hotel has a magnificent | 
‘heme. It is a circular hotel, to work on “| 
pivot, like a locomotive turn-table. The object | 
80 give every guest a “ front room.” 


PHILOSOPHERS say that shutting the eyes 
makes the sense of hearing more acute. A | 
wag says that this accounts for the many 

eyes that are seen in church. 


Waar is more charming than an old lady | 
*xqusitely attired in a costume appropriate 
‘her age and condition? Why, a young! 


tr _— that way beats an old ‘un all 
iow 














In five years a grand but peaceful revolu- 


Preeminently the Normal Schools, in- | 


Saves time, books, crayons and expense. §~ For 
ticulars send for pungllit eiveslir ee - 


| TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Helbreok’s Grammars. 





I. TRAINING LESSONS IN THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLILH GRAMMAR. 

12 mo, ‘voards, 124 pp. Price 60 cents. 

This Grammar gives the objective method of teach- 

ing the Elements of the English Language. It rejects 

All ** baby talk,” yet it is within the comprehension of 

| every pupil, and cannot fail to interest. It isa book of 

Progressive Training Lessons, and rejects all memoriz- 

ing book definitions. 


Il. COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, CONFORM- 


ED TO PRESENT USAGE. 

12 mo, cloth, 227 pp. Price 90 cents. 

In order to make as small a book as possible the 
author has only attempted to report PRESENT USAGE, 
rejecting philological discussion, and has not dictated 
what usage ought to be. The arrangement is specially 
designed for the objective treatment of the subject. A 
full TasLz oF Contents of 26 pp. is prefixed, and aleo 
an index of 5 pages is added, which make it valuable as 
a book of reference. 
For Introductory Terms, which are as low as any 
other books, address Tuz Pus.isuers, 


CEO. E. STEVENS & CO., 
39 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| THE NORMAL DEBATER 








For common schools, academies, colleges, teachers’ in- 

ee and business meetings is not over-cumbersome 

- en but a ey ys ent and he =} 
te ‘eading vantages complete 

ye prac! i ’ iliustrated imagin- 

ven in dialogues. Students will be es 

Bevialy iad on S. Price, by mail, at George 

@ Go., Publishers, 





JNO. F. LUTHER, . 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
| Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL. COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 


'Pins, Badges & Medals, 





| At short notice and very reasonable prices. 


The following article is from the pen of the wei!-known writer and prominent Minister, Rev. J. F. W. Wang, D.D., 


Pastor of Arlington 8t. Church, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Ware has been a regular paying subscriber at the Boston Agency of the Health-Lift Oo. for three years, and is, 


therefore, qualified to speak, and has done so solely with the 


view of interesting others in what he found of great benefit. 


He was under no obligation to write, and did so unsolicited. His article appeared without the knowledge of any ene 
interested. These significant facts should give great weight to every word it contains 


THE HEALTH-LIFT. 


I want to ask you to give room to a few 
words about the ‘* Health-Lift.” 

In common with many others, I had heard 
vaguely of this thing, with the same sort of 
vague indifference or skepticism with which 
one almost always hears of new things. The 
chance word of a friend at the right moment 
—the word in season—followed by the prompt 
“ Come with me now,” led to the mysteries 
and the blessings of the “‘ Lift.” 

Never shall I forget the sensations of my 
first lift and my introduction to parts of my- 
self unknown or forgotten. 

It sent a glow all over the body that was 
as luscious and cheery as any that have been 
told of by the Turkish bath enthusiasts, and 
then—I am afraid it may betray me— 
an exhilaration purer and more subtle 
and enduring than that of best champagne. 
My experience has been a record of many joys, 
joys that come of soothing and strengthening 
to a fagged brain, and a weary body, and a 
pestered soul. I take my lift before my late 
dinner, when the day’s work is done. I carry 
to it whatever weariness the day has made— 
of body, of brain, of heart—and I go away 
another than the man I came. Head-ache, 
limb-ache, heart-ache are gone, or toned down 


to easy bearing, and a new counteractant vigor | 


set at work in all the pulses. It seems to get 
behind the heart, and bolster that first seat of 
power and action. IT 1s THE BEST OF REST. 

The Health-Lift is the gradual, easy, com- 
plete waking up of every torpid molecule in 
brain, liver and blood, the sending through 
and possessing the entire man with a new 
sense, a re-creating him then and there, so that 
he turns from his few minutes at his Lift a 
new creation. 

It rouses the universal lethargy of the body; 
it sends the stagnant blood to the places na- 
ture intended it for; routs it from its hiding, 
its loafing places, and sends it to its duties; 
it removes surplus fat or distributes it; it de- 
creases the girth of men growing portly and 
increases the girth of the lungs of men grow- 
ing hollow; it helps digestion, increases the 
power and endurance of the voice, and sets 
one up generally. These are things whereunto 
I individually bear witness. Others have their 
other say. As I walk from my lift into the 
air I feel as if I could carry Atlas—his load 


—without stooping ; I feel life down to the | 


uttermost filament of my lungs, the glory and 
the joy of mere being. I feel so perpendicular 


| as if I must be nadir and zenith to the universe. 


Amid all summer luxury and enjoyment I have 
felt the need of and have missed my daily lift. 

If we were only doing about these bodies 
somewhat near what we ought to do, every 
community would have a lift-club and careful 
attendant. It should be a public institution 
as much asa school is. It would be to many 
aman an addition if not to the length of his 
days to the value of his life, would furnish him 
with sensations the like of which he has not 
had since he parted with the suppleness and 
the enterprise of boyhood. It will renew lost 
vigor better than voyage or nostrum ; but the 
better work of it may be in keeping one from 
losing the vigor which at best is slowly re- 
gained, in pursuit of which so many lose the 
patience, perseverance and faith which are 
vital to recovery. The Lift works slowly, as 
all real beneficences do, and its demand of 
you is patient perseverance. 





It would be a great thing to have these 
| ** Lifts” attached to banks and buildings 
| where many men are employed,’ who are 
| burning life out at both ends; it would be 
a great step in political shrewdness to plant 
them next door to where young men do con 

gregate, rather than the too eager and tempt- 
ing saloons. Fathers would do well to send 
their growing boys and girls. Parishes would 
be wise if they made ita part of their duty 
to see that their minister took his ‘‘ Lift,” and 
paid his bill for it to boot, if he be not able 
fairly to do it himself. And as things go, it 
would not be a bad idea to attach a HEALTH- 
Lirt to the church appointments, kitchens 
and parlors to set up the social thing that a 
man is even in his religion ; why not set the 
man up in the physical thing that he is, and 
that his religion needs him to be? A good 
lift of a Sunday morning before going to 
church would have a wonderful clearing in- 
fluence. There would be leas sleeping, less 
indifference, less fault-finding, better chance 
for real good all around. We should have 
men, women, ministers roused, wide-awake, 
alert, good-humored and making the best of 
themselves and of everybody else. There 
isn’t a great deal of use in talking about 
worshiping in spirit, when the body is tor- 
menting you with its apathy, and the only 
real incense you lay upon the altar is an 
indigestion. I believe in worship and all that, 
| but my creed is not complete until I have 
written it—I believe in the Health-Li/t.— 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware, D.D., of Boston, in 
| Atlantic Monthly, February, 1875. 





HEALTH-LIFT CoO., 46«East 14th St., New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





The United States LifeInsurance Co. 


(Incorporated 1850—Assets, 62,500,000.) 
Will make direct contracts, upon 8 commission basis only, for vacant territory in Canada and the United 
States, north of Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. 
Liberal commissions will be given to capable and responsible parties who mean business. Previous fam- 
iliarity with Life Insurance not requisite. Agents discharged from other companies for misconduct, and 


those looking for salaries, need not apply. 


261, 262 AND 263 eel NEW YORK. 





J. W. SMITH, 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Engineer, 


for Phesting ana ext ventiiating ne and privase' buildings 
Tapecial attention 
school houses and 


entilation. 
"aa W. 8. bas recen 
poy Fy Do 
en Fy Saetin sates eee 
success by all who have 
i - oe 
w. @. 


Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


a Stat wba | 


ert py permissian, 10 President of board of Rda- 


| Special “Safe” Offer 


TO THE g@” READERS OF THIS PAPER. .a@9 
———_—_+ 


CHAMBERS’ 
= sterling Pianos 


Guarantee unlimited. Pianos sent for approval 
and satisfaction assured. 


Write to us before you buy 
| 


For information, Circulars and Price Liet. Money 
| saved by our Special Safe Offer. direct 


CHAMBERS’ PIANO FACTORY, 
No. 306: Fourth Avenue, New-York. 


will contract | 





Address 
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The third objection is the effect it has on the penmanship. 
Four slates were exhibited to us. What can four slates 
prove out of the many thousands not exhibited ? 

The next objection is that the study of it makes people 
short-sighted. Why, if that were so, Prince Bismarck would 
abolish German at once. No, no; the German people are 
not so blind as they are suppos‘d. They are as keen- 
sighted as any of the Yankees. 

As to its need in practical business matters, I can say, 
that in the Bowery Savings Bank they print pass-books in 
the German language. Of course, in the German Savings 
Bank they use German wholly. 

As to the ability of our German teachers to keep order, 
there are undoubtedly some poor ones. If so, they must be 
dismissed. But shall we abolish the German language be- 
cause there are a half dozen poor German teachers? 

Commissioner Herring also complains of some sentences 
in Superintendent Kiddle’s reports. It would be impossible 
that some inconsistencies should not appear, even in the 
best of books. 

It has been said that the German language was introduced 
by intrigue, in order to handle the German better, in elec- 
tions. They have notbeen moulded together, they insist on 
individual responsibility and exertion. 

Finally if you wish to nationalize them and wear off those 
points’ that distinguish them from the Americans, you must 
take them into your schools and keep them there. 

Commissioner Baker said he had no objection to the 
Germans. He admired the German industry and thrift. He 
believed it should be taught in the Free College and Nor- 
mal College, but in no other public schools. These schools 
were devised by great men and left to us as a legacy long 
before the German language was thought of as a study. 

Commissioner Dowd moved to recommit the subject to 
the Committee. 

On taking the vote, viva voce, it was decided to be recom- 
mitted. 

Commissioner Herring desired to know if the substitute 
he offered went over also. 

The President said it did. 

Commissioner Herring moved a reconsideration, but it 
was decided to be lost—that is, it has been recommitted to 
the Committee again. 

At this point several Commissioners, and many in a 
lobby, left the hall. 

REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The Committee on Warming and Ventilation offered a 
resolution that Mr. G. Y. Robbins may put up his ventilating 
apparatus at his own cost. Adopted. 

The Committee on Course of Studies report adversely to 
adding two higher grades to the course of studies for primary 
schools. Adopted. 

The Committee on Normal Schools: reported in favor of 
paying the bill of New York Calcium Light Co., for gas, 
$109.15, furnished Normal College. Adopted. 


Same Committee reported that $1,500 was needed for the 
department of natural science. To Finance Committee. 
The Committee on School Furniture asked for an appro- 
-priation of $385 to purchase a piano for Grammar School 
62. To Finance. 


The same Committee moved that the Trustees of the 
17th Ward advertise for furnishing Primary School No. 9. 
Adopted. 

The Committee on Nautical School asked» that they 
might award, contract fer provisions for Nautical. School, 
Adopted. 

The Committee on Warming end Ventilation asked to 
authorize Trustees of Seventeenth Ward to advertise for 
heating apparatus. Adopted, 

The Committee on Buildings asked to authorize Trustees 
of Seventeenth Ward to re-hire premises in St. Mark’s 
place. Laid on table. 

Same Committee asks to authorize Trustees of Thirteenth 
Ward to hire premises No. 95 Attorney street, at $1,400. 
Adopted. 

The Finance Committee offered a resolution empowering 
the Furniture Committee to purchase a piano for P. S. 35. 
Adopted. 

Same Committee authorized the payment E. C. Coggles- 
hall for extra work on P.S.19. Adopted. 

The same Committee authorized payment of bills for re- 
pairing 72 Elm Street. 

The same Committee recommended that the contract with 
P. G. Vanderbilt be annulled. Adopted. 

The same Committee recommended an appropriation of 
$1,000 as requested by Normal School Committee. Adopted. 

The same Committee submitted a statement of financial 
operation during the year. 

_ Ordered to lie on the table and be printed in the minutes. 


To the Board of Education : 


413.52; for the lately annexed Eighth District, comprising 
the 23d and 24th Wards, it was $147,690.83; and for the 
Corporate Schools, $100,208.85. An aggregate of $3,475,- 
313.20, which, deducting the expenses of the Eighth District, 
is $151,389 less than total expenditure for 1873, for the 22 
Wards, including the Corporate Schools for that year, this 
sum representing very nearly the difference between the 
amounts expended for 1873 and 1874 for buildings, repairs, 
furniture, etc. The sum expended for supplies to the 
schools, including those in the New District, which cost 
$10,870, is $7,500 less than that expended for 22 Wards in 
1873 ; while in other items, such as gas and fuel, there is an 
evident decrease in consumption and cost. 

The amount that was expended in the twenty-four wards 
for sites, new buildings, furniture, heating apparatus, and 
repairs by special appropriations is $328,528, wherein in 
1873, for the same purposes, was expended the sum of 
$481,758. The expenditure for salaries of teachers and 
janitors in all the schools in the first twenty-two wards is 
larger than in 1873, by more than $36,000, the increase 
being mainly in the ward schools, occasioned, no 
doubt, by the employment of teachers required for 
the new schools opened in the 3d, 12th, 13th, 
17th and 19th Wards, and the increase made by the 
amended by-laws, in the salaries of the provisional teachers 
of the German language. The extension of the public 
school system, year by year, necessarily calls for the addi- 
tional expenditure, and if the Board can, by the exercise of 
proper economy, succeed in keeping the future aggregate ex- 
pense of the twenty-four Wards within the sum expended in 
1874, for the twenty-two Wards, without impairing the useful- 
ness of the system or withholding any needed means re- 
quired for its extension, it will accomplish as much as can 
reasonably be expected by the friends of public educa- 
tion. 

The expenditures by special appropriations, includes the 
expense of completing the Model or Training building, 
and providing its furniture and heating apparatus ; 
and the additional Primary School accommodations provi- 
ded ; the extensive alterations made to buildings, Nos. 2, 
45, 46, and 51, the purchase of one additional lot, and two 
new sites, partial payments for erecting a Primary School 
Building in the 14th ward, and in addition to these the very 
general repairs and furnishing of buildings, which was 
accomplished during the summer vacation. The entire 
expenditure, and the existing liabilities on account of the 
years 1873 and 1874, are in the total, less than the sums 
placed at the disposal of the Board for 1873 and 1874, 
about one hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars, 
($185.000.) 

Feb. 17th, 1875. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. D. VERMILYE, 

WM. DOWD, 

R. W. TOWNSEND, 

JOS. SELIGMAN, 
Finance Committee. 


FINANCIAL 8TATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1874. 


Resources. 
Balance with the Comptroller 
Sremn-1878.--0-:-v eww wveee ses $129,496.39 
Amount received, Public School — 
Building Fund in 1878........ 900.00 
$130,396.39 


Amount appropriated by’ the 
Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment for public instruction 
in the Twenty-second ward. . . .$38,602,500.00 
Amount appropriated by the 
Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment for public instruction 
in the Twenty-third and Twen- 





The total expenditure for the first 22 Wards was $3,227,- 


ty-fourth wards..... ......... 166,586.00 
———— 88 769,086.00 
_. * SE oe $38,899,482.39 
For special accounts, viz:— —_- 
Amount Nautical School Fund... $3,329.17 
Amount Public School Building 
4 ere 45,441.42 
a PLR SE $3,948,252.98 
Payments. 
For salaries of teachers in the 
RP Pe re *. $2,098,119.48 
For salaries of janitors in the 
ward schools................-. 106,411.99 
For salaries of teachers and jani- 
tors in the Normal college and 
PE bieainin.s'4s saneah’ vedo 76,017.91 
For salaries of teachers and ith 
tors in the evening schools. . 105,637.87 








For salaries of teachers and jani- 
tors in the colored schools. . . .. 
For salaries of the employees of 
the Board of Education. ...... 








For supplies, books, maps, slates, 
&c., for all the schools, account 
of 1878, $2,000; account of 
1874, $160,429.51, 

For fuel for all the schools and 
the hall of the Board......... 

For gas for all the schools and the 
hall of the Board, account of 
1878, $4,388.82 ; account of 1874, 
$13,698.74 Pithdes dudes becase ees 

For incidental ex 
Board of Education 

printing, 
Pr 1873, $1,71 
1874, $24,074.15 .............4. 

For incidental expenses of Boards 
of , stationery, print- 
ing, salaries of clerks, and re- 

to buildings, &c., account 

of 18738, ¥: 832 ; account of 1874, 

ao ea 
‘or pianos and re 

For workshop, wa and material 

For rents of school premises to 1st 





$162,429.51 


eee eee eeeeeee 


86,331.35 


18,087.56 
, stationery, 
q Sains account 


983; account of ' . 
24,792.08 


47,383.90 
1,902.60 
40,483.09 


For normal college and schools, 
incidental expenses and chemi- 
cals and apparatus, account of 

. account of 1874, 
$3,815.54 ay seme vetheeseowe © 

For Norma] College Literary 
— for prize books ........ 

For evening schools, incidental 
OXPENSES... 2... ee eeeeeeseeee 
o colored schools, incidental 
account of 1873, 

$1 18; 


4,070.66 
242.10 
733.51 


~ gecount . of 1874, 
2,236.24 


Lar “ a San Or- 
dinary Repairs, &c.”....... 
For eiecting and furnishing build- 
ings, alteration of Solliiens, 
and for ape, & a, and 
for repairs of buildings, furni- 
ture and eppesetas, by s 
appropriations, viz 
Erectin and farnishing buildings, 
$82, ing and furnish- 
ing Herne College, $11,997. . 
Alterations and repairs of build- 
ings, furniture and heating ap- 
tus, and for furnishing 
buildings, account of 1873, 
$25,863.73 ; account of 1874, 
179,198.53 


$273,645.53 


$396,242.60 


$94,447,060 


gree and furnishing buildings 
from proceeds of Public School 
Building Fund Stock.......... 
For Nautical School, salaries and 
and supplies, from. special fund 
Total for public schools 

For corporate schools, annual ap- 
portionment ................. 


7 


$45,441.42 
8,829.17 
$8,227,413.52 
$100,208.85 


yment for the 22 ori- 
wards and corporate 
= oat $3,327,622.37 
Highth District, 23th and 24th Wards. 

me sethrer of teachers and jani- 
Feary sere 


10,870.61 
5,124.58 


ee eee eer ee eee tenes 


For fuel 

For incidental expenses of the 
schools, current repairs, print- 
ing, stationery, &&........ 

For rents of school 

For re and alterations of 
buil , and for furniture, and 
for other repairs by special ap- 
| a ee 


Total for lately annexed 
school district. ........... 


$147,690.83 
For the 24 wards. Total... $3,475,313.20 
Amount of apportionment, &c., 
stated in account as resources. . $3,948,252.98 
Amount of payment per vouchers 
sent the Controller, as above 
stated 


eee) 


Seats 2,182.43 
689.96 


sneer 


9,442.37 


8,475,813.20 


Balance available for liabilities 
and conti cies for 1873 and 
1874 with the Controller....... $472,939.78 


-laws report that the salary of prin- 
. No. 36, should be for 1874 and 


The Committee on 
cipal of F. D. of G. 
$1,888. Adopted. 

Committee on Teachers z 
rietta Woodman’s appeal. —— 

Same Committee recommend the appointment of Miss 
Elizabeth Demarest as V P. of G. S, 35. Adopted. 

Adjourned 


rt > asaaged to Miss Hen- 
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advertisements in this peri- 
~y hak 7 
“= JouRnNaL, This will 
by advertisers and the Pub- 








MPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 
qhe circulation of the New York ScHoou 
sRNAL is now an established fact, is more 
ap five times as large as that of the largest 
sthly educational journals while we do not 
d to «harge proportionate rates for ad- 
ising. And when we speak of “ circula. 
oo," we mean our actual edition of paying 
pacribers ; for the NEw York Scuoot Jour- 
, does not carry a long list of dead sub- 
yiptions in order to make up a large looking 
ition, but keeps only a live-paying. read cir- 
jon on its lists. 
The rigid care exercised to keep out of our 
jumns everything of an objectionable charac- 
and to favor everything which tends to 
»,or help the wants of schools, colleges 
j families, makes this paper a favorite, both 
wh families, and with advertisers. The 
yongest and best houses are our best friends. 
sy have tested the value of the paper. We 
) with our JOURNAL a larger number of 
incipals, teachers, collegiates, professors and 
nilies than any four of the other educational 
published in the United States. With 
great number of advertisements it contains, 
ich is not equaled by any similar journal, 
oves its effectiveness in drawing attention to 
«xt Books, School Furniture, Philosophical 
tus, Private Schools and general articles 
Merchandise. The best way to advertise 
todo it liberally and contiauously, as those 
ho have sufficient courage and capital to in- 
st without stint, have found themselves re- 
ded even beyond their expectations. But 
gare many who are inclined to limit their 
jvertising expenditure. To these we wish 
speak. Such merchants are apt, occasionally, 
» launch into extravagant advertising, in- 
ried for one time, and when they do not find 
heir business increase in a day, they complain 
the cost and refuse to repeat the experi- 
ent, They have not studied the science of 
ivertising. The secret of success lies in un 
terrupted advertising on a small scale varied 
occasional “ spreads ” on suitable occasions. 
ery paper has its regular readers, and the 
ontinued advertisement familiarise them wiih 
he name and object of the firm. Moreover, 
he interest of the firm and paper become 
nited; the reader, who buys the paper be- 
use he likes it, looks at the title of the house 
fay after day, and in time comes to like the 
me. When an extra announcement is niade, 
reads the advertisement through with atten- 
ion and consideration to the matter discussed. 
We have shown how uninterrupted advertis. 
gis the most successful way to secure the 
wention of the public, and we now remind 
w book-publishers and general advertisers 
t it is by far the cheapest plan. ; ecial 
angements can be made fcr“ Stun ling 
tis.” Let business men ponder on what we 
ve said. 
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Tag AsBort Pocket Microscorse. It ex- 
uines in focus whole insects, bugs, &c., alive 
dead, in a cage. The gra‘n merchant or 
ber examines the qualities of wheat 
ury and of flour. It examines seeds, flowers, 
inerals, engravings, and bank notes, Sc. 
ery lover of art or science, every student 
business man, and every household wants 
wexamine texture of favric, &e. Price, $1.50. 
‘» the Gem Microscope—snows animalcule 
water, blood or milk globules, even better 
ual Micruscopes of many times its cost, mag- 
tying 100 diameters. it leads young minds 
» investigate the hidden myste.ies and beau- 
* of minute creation. rice $1.50—both 
-<). ‘These microscopes may be had at 
ufacturer's prices, at this office, or sent 
paid, on receipt of price. 

We have brought to the notice of our 
“ers some very excellent and cheap micro- 
ropes. The time has come when teachers 
= are not content to remain ignorant 
the hidden mysteries of nature. We must 
%* into things. In constructing these in- 
“uments, Dr. Abbott has recognized this 
%, and has set himself to work out the 
“lem of cheap and beautiful microscopes 
«ccomplish the desired end. He has re- 
ed us to let these instruments be pur- 
i at the office of this paper. 


































Used in the PUBLIC ‘ 
SCHOOLS, New York. 


s3 Park Bow, K. + SHORT-HAND, 


FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur abd Business Purposes, 


Novelty Printing Press 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 








Send stamp for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Descriptien of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press $5.00. 


Are You out of Employment ? 


All persons of either sex, of good add 
can find profitable employment in selling our 
Subscription ‘Books. 
Catalogue with terms. 
D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 








Send for Jilustrated 





Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For 


Health, Comfort and Style, is 
acknowledged the best Article of the 
kind ever made. Nwmerous Testi- 
monials in ite favor are being re- 
ceived 
For 


from all parts of the pA 
and Retailers. 
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FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Comyn. 
ARNOLD 4&4 BaNNING, 
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| IT STL WAVES.” Besa 


Catarrh ! 


~ Oatarrh ct the Nesal Passages, Bare. and Throat,” « 
pemphiet by A. MN. Williamson, M. D.. late Clinical Phy- | 
sician in the University Medica] College. Price. 10 cents _ 
Address, 28 East 20th street. 

“ Dr. Williamson's long experience and success in the | 
treatment of Ostarrhal and Throst affections renders — 
valuable whatever comes from his pen.”—Journal of 


+90 + 


| GRAND 
| 


Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORE, 


113 FIFTH A VENUS, 
Between 16h & 17th Stz., (Knabe Building,) 


The mest successful and complete Masic School in,the Werld. 


All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music prects. 
cally and theoretically tenght, by the most eminen! 
imstructors, at moderate prices. 

The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 P 
M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
Wednesday; Lectures every third Wednesday. 

Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 
The Library, consisting of 16,000 musical works, is se 
oeasibie to pupils. 









USEFUL TO EVERY ONE. 


Being a combination of Blotting Case, with complete 
list of words which writers are liable to spell incor- 
rectly. For sale by Stationers and Bookeellers. L. 
D and Engraving House, 1121 Chest- 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 


PIANOS. 


SOHMER & CO., 








overfiowing with delightful reading Poeme, Stories, 
etc., . 


Puzzles, Recipes, ete. 
sé The great specialty of the r, ite 
R. C. * Rogues’ Corner,’ is continued. In it is 


every , Humbug, Swindler and Frand in 
cae No ewibdler CAN cheat you if you read it. 
Please do not Ow or never. 





pass this a F N 
Established 1843, the Banner now enters 
| « upon its thirteenth year, armly established 
th readers. We want YOU to try it one 
year. Will you doit’? Look at our TweLve 
FN Premiume. Two elegant Prang 
ha ae or fine ti prepaid, #3 or 250 
tionar feper * ear, Pp , for ONLY 
Tp We also ive bums, Jewelry, etc.. etc.. free to 
every subscriber. We have been here fifteen years and PIANOS 
daim to be reliable. Will you rry us! ° 


never ‘suspends,’ does not fail, but coe 
steadily on year after year. Only $1 for a 


BANNER PUBLISHING CO., Hinsdale Sif, — 


THE BEST PIANOS BOW MADE. EXOEL Ald 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


149 Bast Fourteenth street. K- Y. 


E 





330 West 30th Street, N. Y. 
Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
a regular and experienced Phveician, will administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work dore ont of the 
City. 


The Great American Coffee Pot. 
THE 





CHAMPION OF THE 





This 
boiling 
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ti 
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DEWITT ©. BROWN & OO. 
Office and Salesrooms, 9 Great Jones St., K. ¥. 





The “Prinmph” Truss 


TRIUMPH RUPTURE 
CURE. 
104 SIXTH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


ASK NO spy ance PANT FOR 
Their mode of Cure is strictly 
Physiological 
Sangean bas hed'G0 pete’ entailing euc- 


Thelr Cb 
cess! 
Examinations and Advice confidential and 
POedone ailea by. nn - - 
Send stamps for descriptive pamphlet to 
G W. H. BURNHAM, 
General Superintendent. 


HOW TO CURE SICK HEADACHE. 
Send 20 Cents to 


8 first-class 


free. 
$5 to $20 








FARRELL & OO., 89 Liberty St. 
13. New York City. 








= . zz © SA M y pur- 
Ze &§& cae chasing the 

no so > Forte. Do not decide what 
>= ° s ¥ 3 make to get until you write 
< =e > ~ for our Illustrated Circular, 

, whic we . 
msce Eso°y hich we mail free. The 
na<= z & “Arion Piano” contains 
came $ey™ four ted improve 
ES* pare mente chat make i$ more 

—¥ wradle than ap Oo 
== : bt Sas the market. Write or circa- 
a - 4, ow Gis notin hatioes 
- - naw 8 notice. 
Ite ds the chest, admitting easy and thorong! The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 
ization through the lunge and air cells. Jf is an in 5 East 14th st., N. Y. Ci 
caluable aid to teachers, Students and persons of seden- | 
— habits, in giving See Gael Viger te 1~ Liga ym 
by securing a grace! an erect form. e bes! 
sad mast ‘ect Brace made. Retail price of Men's, $1.75. ECHOES FROM ZION. 
Ladies, $1.50. Send chest measure. Sent to any ad- Tptage New and Old in Sacred - Edited by 
dress, post paid, on receipt of money. For sale by al)| W. F. Sherwin. For Prayer, Praiee and Re- 
first-class dealers, and at vival Meetings, comprising the lead ing favorite 





office of the | 


CLEVELAND SHOULDER BRACE CO., 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 


HEALTH LIFT 


A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
for LADIES and GENTLEMEN 


se with many choice new ones. he most 
deetrable collection of Devotional Hymne and 
| Music ewer issued. it contains 128 handsome 
fai Price paper 25 cts., $20 Boarde 30 cts.. 


er 100 
rhuandred. Cloth, flexible. 35 cte., $90 per ban 
. Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, HORACE 
| WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3567. 


SONGSAGRACELGLORY 


| The very best Sunday-School Song Book. By 
W. F. SHERWIN and 8. J. VAIL. 160 
Pages. Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, 
Tinted sete y yang Binding. Price iv 
Boards 35c. 3.60 per dozen; $30 per 100. 
Mailed at retail eres. Publishers, HORA CER 
| WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 
P. O. Box 3567. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. T7h« touch elastic, and te 
tome powerful, pure and even, 


WATER’S Concerto ORCANS 


cannot be excelled in tene or beauty; ey defy 
competition. The Conneerto stop a fine 
Imitation of « Human Vvice. 


LOW /for cash 





A 
’ 


S NOT FATIG 
REFRESHES A 


PRICES EXTREMELY 





rser if r Tull part ila during thir month. Menthi Instai- 
TESCO ERO UMUGLOMEE cacuts | cue barcelne Travelime od 


46 E.14th St. NEW YORK. 





Local AGENTS WANTED. A libers! dis- 
count to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 

ec. Special inducements to the trade. 
| IIlustrated Cata:ogues Maliled. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
way, N.¥. P.O. Box 3567. 





per day. Agents wanted every 


suain a OO Se Leas a 





BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 


Gay st home. Terms free. Addrem Bvasacs) GUM TEETH, $15. 

$5 $20 Gro. Srinsow & On. Portland. Maine. | On Improved Whalebone Rabber —the moet comfortable 
5 are and closely ctes material worn. Wasranted equal to 

= —— « 


any made Soli A he fillings, $3.00. Durable silver 
0 A DAY —Employment for all. Patent Rover | # 
1 ties. oon S«mples 26 cts. 





ze, $1.00. ploma awarded by the Americen 
Institute for best specimens exhibited at the Cryrtal 
Palace in 1857. Painless Extracting with gas, $1.00. 








& 0O., 
— 18 Nesgen Bt. New York. Dr. MEADER, 
Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 262 Siath Ave., N.Y. 
Agents for the best selling Prize Pack- &H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad 
WANTED age in the world. It contains 15 sheets 4. Opp. Metropolitan, Curomos anp Panam, 
STER*OsCOPES AND ViEWs, Mxeo- 





x envelo Penholder, Pencil, 
} a Rg wwy ies et 


oe 


GMAPHOSOCOPES, 
ALETHOSCOrEs. ALBUMS and PuoTroenarns 
Ce.esrities. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 


Manufacturers of Photographic Materials 


or 
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Fun and Profit. 





Rupture can be cured without suffering. 
Elastic trusses are superseding all others. 
Before buying metal trusses or supporters, 
call or send for a descriptive circular to the 
aa Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New 

ork 


“No saint can grow or live without the 
word,” said an eminent servant of God. 
“ Most sweetly has it spoken tome. When I 
walked, it led; when I slept, it wn nf She when I 
awaked, it talked with me. It has been my 
guide, my staff, my bread, my counsellor, my 
comfort all ain. 4 this lone y pilgrimage.” 


PERSONAL.—Those who are troubled with 
neuralgia, rheumatism, heart disease, asthma, 
bronchitis, epilectic fits, ear discharges, ca 
tarrh, deafness, etc., etc., are requested to send 
their names and address and one cent stamp 
to James P. Campbell, M. D., 66 Fulton street, 
_~ Y., and receive free for three months a 

copy of his family paper, containing four pages 

able recipes, and a treatise on catarrh. 


“ What — 7 poy ye aoe. ” gaid a 
young man, “ in this 


way?” “To the oe? soil the be Lette. 


MERE reformation differs as much from re- 

meration as whitewashing an old rotten 

ouse differs from taking it down and building 
a new one in its room. 


ne cut-paper patterns of any style of 
Harris’ oo will be sent to those 
culibribing for Madame Harris’ Journal. It 
has all the latest styles and Fashions, with 
excellent reading. The Journal will be sent 
every month free of postage for one year, on 
eat of 36 cents. Send stamp for copy. 
edame Harris, 783 Broadway, opposite Stew- 
arts, New York. 


You can’t tell much about the girls now-a- 
days, they are so like a good newspaper— 
capitally made up. To see a girl as she really | y 
is, you must drop in on her unexpected. 


A CHICAGO boy of ten says that when his 
mts get into a fight, and his mother calls 
Pra flat iron and his father yells for the stove 
handle, he is placed in a most embarrassing 
tion, as he’s sure to get licked, no aber 
who he minds. 
ERSONS answering any advertisements in this peri 
odical, will aaa 4 state "chat don saw the a 
ment in the New York Scuoot Journat. a. I~ 


be exteemed a favor both by the 
Publishers of the JounnaL. 


C. B. Kxiernn, of No. 274 Eighth Avenue, 
manufactures all kinds of optical and scientific 
instruments for schools and academies. 


PACKARDS BUSINESS COLLEGE is a splendid 
lace to have a young man instructed in all 
Casinos knowledge. 


A FRENCHMAN, wishing to speak of the 


cream of the English poets, forgot the word, 
and said, “de butter of de poets.” 


MANY a poor woman thinks she can do noth- 
ing without a husband, and when she gets 
one, finds she can do nothing with him. 


A GENTLEMAN of Alabama was lying in bed 


one morning, when a friend stepped in and |« 
said, “ Smith, breakfast is coming up.” “ Let 
it come,” replied Smith, with a look of de- 


fiance, “I’m not afraid of it.” 

NECKLACEs of both real and imitation jet 
retain their popularity exceedingly well. With 
a black silk dress these necklaces are particu- 
larly effective and showy. 


TELLURIAN. Long’s Tellurian, used in all 
the grammar schools of New York city. Ad- 
dress Mr. Long, office of this paper. and you 
will receive a circular by return mail. 

Inx. One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
-will make a pint of good black ink in five 
minutes. Send to H. G.O. Cary, Zanesville, 
‘Ohio, 


Prano. Merrill, of 8 Union Square will sell 
‘or rent you an instrument to suit you in 

uality and price. He will make special in- 
p worm hve to those who wish to try on in- 
-stallments. 


A LITTLE boy, carrying home some eggs 
from the grocery, drop them. “Did you 
break any?” asked his mother, when he told 
her of 1t. “No,” said the little fellow, “ but 
the shells came off some of ‘em.” 


AN illiterate person once sent a note to a 


his noose-paper, and received in return his 
friend’s marriage certificate. 

CaTakRH. Dr. Williamson’s long experi- 
ence and success in the treatment of catarrhal 
and throat affections, renders valuable what- 
ever comes from his pen. Those who are 
troubled with it will find it to their benefit to 
send ten cents for Dr. Williamson’s phamphlet. 
Address No, 28 East 20th St. 


waggish friend, requesting him to send him ac 





NEW YORK schist dh p Arad bettie Ad 


‘The Life fe of Jest esus, the Messiah,’ 


from the Illustrated 


<9 \ a a tg 8 ents fo benn. 
Evangelist says, ** The esus.”” 
I take myself the of the *‘ Children’s Friend”’ 


because I love and believe that I can most trul. 
prove my claim to that title the writings 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and that J himself 


ren, that ever was 
upon earth. He knew their value and importance. 

We must soon pass away. Sal pan oe hope he Let 
ee da Ae Se Perens pares Cee eee and religious 
belief. ith such instruction they must become good 
citizens, tos honor not only their parents and instructors, 
ples in their 


PusBLIsHED sy ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place, New Yore. 
24 West 16Tu STREET, 
New York, January 2d, 1874. 
To ALBERT W: 
Dear Sir : 


the words of Jesus, you have, in * of the difficulty ‘ 
the task, adhered quite cl: the 


: > = ne text. Metre and 
rhyme have a m for many 0: 
hom will be drawn, by such a presentation of the ‘Life 
of Christ as you have given, to read of Him, and to re- 
member His teachings. Wi you success in your en- 
deavor to familiarize the rising generation at an early 
age, with His words, and the events of His life. I um, Sur, 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
New York, Uct. 10, 1874. 
To ALBERT WELLEs, 


Esq. 

My dear Sir :—lt isa pleasure to refer to the tifica- 
tion I had in listening to your very beautiful : Version 
of the ** Life of the Saviour.” It is a work yg os 
in familes and Sunday Schools of the country, i 


as it is the only luction of the kind which ‘vill eat —~ 
the as cra’ of children for ion in a. pleas-. 
ing form 


At is Le yee to lead Cirectly to the study of the New 
Test and Sabbath School teac 
will have a Sante adjunct and assistant in this charm- 

whi dmirabl d to the inquir- 
ings mind of youth, in re things, wholly divested of 


eology: 

Your work is not only valuable for its extreme simplicity 
and beauty of rhythm, but also on account of its entire 
absence of sectarianism. There are no doctrines inculcated, 
and therefore your book will be equally useful to, and 
valued by, every denomination or religious sect. 

Hoping that you may take measures for placing this 
effort of your genius in the hands of Christian mothers 
and Sunday — Seaeeions. a : “4 the honor to re 
main, our and well wisher, 

J.V.C. sMiTH 











20, 1873. 
Mr. Albert Welles bas read to mea very good piece of 
ive of the and end of 
our Lord’s career upon earth, wit or three of 
i woald be 28, eddition fo our 
It is easy, flow- 
in ayy my ler in its sintemneat, and very 
0 its imita! 
TOW ARD CROSBY 
fore hele 
Rooms OF THE AMERICAN ‘T 


ery onnntag 
. W. RAND. 
No, 11) ae STREET, 
. New York, Nov. 24, 1874. 


ALBERT WELLES, Esq. 
me pe kee tI have road with interest the verses you 


have enclosed 
Your “* an admirable one. Parents, 
on welcome the aid poem them 


their care. 





CITY BUREAU 


POR THE SALE OF THE 


First Mortgage Premium Bonds 


OF THE 


== [ndustria! Exhibition Compauy, 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 20th, 1874. 


The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 


Will receive for his.Bond at the time of redemption the 
amount invested, and a bonus in lieu of interest. The 
interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 
Premiums: ranging from $100,000 downwards. In no 
case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may 
become entitled to any of the following sums: 


APRIL AND OCTOBER 
_ IN EACH YEAR. 


JANUARY AND JULY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 $500 
5,000 200 5,000 200 
3,000 100 8,000 200 
1,000 80 1,000 50 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July aud 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed. These Bonds are placed at the small de- 
nomination of $20, in order to bring them within the 
reach of those who have hitherto been debarred from 
taking an interest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed interest, and the additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money 

Itisthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 
equally benefited. One half of the Loan, say ten mil- 
lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 
Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of 
the Company, and the residue in the Jands and Crystal 
Palace Building, which secures the Bondholders by a 
Truet Deed. 

All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. It will be an inflexible rule not to pudlish the 
names of the holders of the Bonds which obtain pre- 
miums. 


Apply for Bonds, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place. 


BUREAU POR THE SALE BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Premium Bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hall was filled by a 
respectable gathering to witness the first premium al- 
lotment of the Industrial Exhibition Bonds, which 
event inaugurated a new epoch in American finance. 
The system upon which the drawing was made is one 
which comes to America with the highest European 
indorsement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 
ments have raised immense sums—over $600,000,000 in 
gold by means of this system, which is the creation of 
the Rothschilds. In the opening address, F. A. 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 
length the workings of the system, saying, in the 
course of the explanation, that as each bond cost only 
$2) it was within the power of the workingman and 
tradesman, to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 
that New York City had ever taken in hand. The 
system, besides the foreign prestige and experience 
Mg ea of, has the sanction of the Legislature of the 
State by Special enactment. 

Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibitior Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state he object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on \ 4 is now known as the “ Cattle 


hich | yards,” between Ninety-eighth and One hundred and 


second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace, 
which is to serve as a perpetual museum); exhibition 
and sales mart, for the industries of the nations of the 
earth. It is hoped to have the buildings finished in 
1876, so that all the products and works of art which 
have been at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be 
brought here and left permanently as a monument to 
American and foreign industry. 


"BT Remit by Draft on New York Otty Banke, by 








‘Registered Latter, or Post Office Money Order. 












TO TEACHERS. 
The Neu York Fehy 


Journal Printing Boman 
haue every facility for furnish 





of Printed ar Engraued 
Programmes, 
_Inuitations, 
#irculare, 
Pamphlets, 
Letter Heads, 
f¥ards, Ac., i 


{ 
1 
1 
1 
{ 
; 
1 
ing, at shartest natice, all yj; 
: 
1 
{ 
‘ 
1 
{ 
{ 
1 
; 


The mast madern and taste 
fully designed type used, ay 
the lest skilled workmen em 


hloyed. 
Gweusatnal. Address, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURN, 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


#ataloques, 
Saciety. Pamphlets, 


_$Inuttatians, 





Praqrammes, 
Letter Heads, ie. 
Gatten up in the handsomes 
atyles. 
Printed, Githographed, an 
Gnqraued work of elegant de- 
sign and superior finish. 


SAddress, 


New York School Journ:! 


PUBLISHING C0., 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 





EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, 


COLLECES, 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHED EVERY’ WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 


THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNT! 
TAKE IT. 





PRICE, 2.50 PER YEAR. 
Try rr Srx Monras ror $1.00. 





‘Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy !° 


KELLOGG & MERRILI, 


89 Liberty St., New Yor: 
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CapTruRine a TIGER. Jamrach,a London 
dealer in animals, gives the particulars of 
tiger capture in Asia. Full wn tigers are 
never brought away for the use of showmen. 
as they cannot be tamed, and make trouble by 
gnawing and breaking their cages. Therefore 
only those under six months of age are cap- 
The natives stealthily watch the lairs 
at the time of brooding, and upon waylayinyg 
a male at a distance from the female and her 
litter, shoot him. For his head they get a 
ernment reward of fifty rupees. When 
the cubs are old enough to live without their 
mother, she is also-shot and beheaded. The 
capture of the young ones is then safe and 
easy. They are kept at Calcutta until after 
, and are thence sent to the purchasers. 
The Sultan of Turkey buys many, but most 
of them go to menageries in various parts 
of the world. Ti are also killed by the 
natives for their skins, which, if handsomely 
marked, are worth a hundred rua each. 
The claws, too, are bought by the Indian jewel- 
ersand sold for ornaments. Jamrach says 
that the number of men eaten by tigers in 
Singapore is very great,and that an averaye 
of one Chinese woodchopper disappears every 
day. : 





A™MAN who puts within the reach of the 
masses anything to educate them, or to add to 
their convenience is in every sense oj the 
word a public benefactor, and entitled to the 
thanks of an appreciative community. We 
were led fo make this remark by observing on 
the corner of Bowery and Broome streets the 
erection upon a substantial column of a new 
and elegant clock, facing both ways. livery 
passer-by ha- his attention attracted to it, and 
every watch is now consulted and regulated 
by it. It possesses a very unusual improve 
ment in out door or public clocks in having 
large sweep second hand, which with unerring 
certanty measures the seconds into minutes, 
and suggests cma the mind of the ae — 
greater D ty of a true appreciation of ‘the 
value of time. The public spirited gentleman 
to whom the public are indebted for this bocn 
is Mr. John H. Johnson, who for many years 
past has been the well known occupant of the 
jewelry store, corner of the Bowery and 
Broome streets. Having had business deal- 
ings with Mr. Johnston for a long period, we 
cordially endorse him as a careful, upright 
and conscientious tradesman, and we recom- 
mend any of our readers wanting jewelry or 
watches to patronize him, knowing that our 
advice will not be misplaced. 





Takine CoLp. One way is to “ bundle up” 
in fur or mufflers, tight about the neck ; take 
a brisk w Ik, gointo a warm room—church, 
lecture room or concert-—sit with your things 
all on, get warm, prespire freely, breathe viti- 
ated air for an hour or two, and when 
thoroughly relaxed, the pores of the skin all 
open, go out into the cold, damp air, and you 

ill soon begin to shiver. After having a 
chill, send for the doctor, and he will dose you 
with something hot ; then go to bed ; then, if 
left alone long enough, you may get upin a 
day or two, and in a fortnight or so you may 
repeat the imprudence. e don’t believe in 
furs, close, unventilated, over-heated rooms, 
nor in stupid carlessn ss generally. 

There are several other ways to take cold. 
We will mention but one, and that is to 
“over-eat.” Stuff the stomach with improper 
food, more than it can digest, and you will 
soon find yourself “all clogged up” with a 
cold. You will cough «r sneeze, blow your 
nose, and wonder how in the world you took 
such a cold.” 


2 
oe 


“Ben,” said a father the other day to his 
dilinqguent son, “Iam busy now, but as soon 
as I get time I mean to give you a flogging.” 
“Don’t hurry yourself pa,” replied the patient 
lad, * I can wait.” 


A MAN remarked to a friend of his the day 
after the funeral of his wife, that he never saw 
aman take anything so id and weep so 
bitterly as he had at the house: to which the 
mourner responded: “Oh, aw! you'd 
oughter a sven me at the grave!” ' 


In one of the primary sclools of Boston the 
other day, during a reading lesson, the name 
John , Junior, occurring, the teacher 
asked what it meant. A rosy-cheeked little 
fellow raised his hand, and, when called on by 
} teacher, said, “ A junior is a fellow born in 

une,” 


AN English girl laughs at the idea that a 
Woman cannot live comfortably with her 
mother-in-law, and advertises for some good 
looking young fellow to give her a chance to 
try the experiment. 


AN English scholar who has just returned 
from China says that shortly before he left 
that country he fell in with a gentleman -— 
106, who was just about to go in for his last 
scholastic examination, with a view of obtain- 
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One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder\, | 
wilt make a tt of BEST BLACK INE in five §, 
minutes. $1.25 per doz., $1.35 by mail. 

H.G.O Cary, Zanesville, O. 





THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


Fer the Use of Scheols and 
Cc 


187 and 129 William &t., 
NEW YORK. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT 5 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITT. 
‘The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170-351, 


Saving been ancamed by oe em desire te 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Si John street, New York. 
HENRY HOEK, Seuz Acurt. 


FONT PEN, 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented Feb, 10th, 1874. 
Handle contains the Ink. Or- 












gold or steel pens the thing 

used, Ink entirely un- for continu. 
- ous writers of 

trol ; ——- 20 every class, and has 


no equal as a pocket 
pen, always ready for use. 
Prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of orice, $3. Discount to 
dealers, * 


H. B. LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Momrar Sr., New Yor. 





Magic for the Parlor! 


Send a stamp for Price List, or 25c. for 120 page 

weeeatally Maatrated Dock Onmalogee of TRICKS chet 

HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

pe One Bapeteenin ne Geen S400 The great- 

est wonder ia the would, 


Wax Flower Materials, 
Everything required for making Wax Flowers. 
GLASS SHADES, 
All sizes and shapes at manufacturers prices. 
os ee oe 


Special inducements to Teachers and the Trade. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Price List. 


Also, 
DRAWING AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
of every kind 
G. H. STEDWELL, 
No. 141 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


C. B. KLEINE, Optician, 


No. 274 Sth Ave., New York. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIOC INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIO MACHINERY for Physicians, 


THERMOMETERS, HYDROMETERS, Eta 


DR. WARNER'S SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter as and Self- Adjust- 
“g » 








Constructed strictly upon physiolog- 
ical principles; it secures health and 
comfort af body, and also preserves 
the natural grace and beauty of the 
form. 

Lady agents wanted everywhere 
Samples, any size, by mail, $1.50. 

Address 
Warner Bro’s, 119 W. 41st ST., N. 


Mic, | HAWKINS LIBRARY, 
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PIANOS!. PIANOS! PIANOS! 


Oabinet Organs and Melodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


4 large stocs, Pianos of the best makers, for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money rem 
plied to purchase. dene weil and poemotiy. Tal and Sengeans betes dacldion -” -” 
- M. MERRELL. late Cummings, No. 8, Unies Square. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 
GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


CARPETS & OIL CLOTHS, 
English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Side Entrance, 


Sent throughout the Union Free of Charge. 





SFor gale By at es 
! \ 


FALCON PEN 


























4 ’ 
Graded Singers |“tONnc's TELLURIAN.” 
Usep in all th 
FOR GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 
AY SCHOOLS - 
D . New York Ciry. 
bd Address, 
Br B. BLACKMAN, ann E. E. WHITTEMORE M. LONG, 
89 Liberty Street 
thors of this series are the teachers of music in New York, 
— Schools of 3 -5~-~ stand in the front office of thir pa- 
musical ready reading, correct ) 
quality of tone and tasteful singing are due"to ihe Deere on 
a, od. cee & Whittemore, em | ——— 
GRADED SINGERS. | The Trade Hap 
The regular teacher can use them successfully, and prec. 
the music teacher will find them admirable for his work. | Circulars on ap- 
From the six-year-old to the graduate of the High ov plication. 
Normal some one of these books is adapted to 
SS ee — ee. - 
no one can be educated nowaday: ¥ © 
ty to read music. 'New Educational Works. 
ee rire scat In the Ghiouge acheels it | LAMBERT AxD Sannov's Idiomatic Key to the 
carries the through the lower four | French Language, © 2,00 idioms of the 
ing pda) mpm time. Price, 25 cents ; 00 | spoken language, witn the English version..§1.50. 
per dozen. | By the same authors, All the Fre h erb 
No. 2—Is in itself, and is adapted to Inter- | et a Clance. with —— cincldatlons on 8 
mediate and ls, whether graded or not. rench sounds. Imo, fiex.cloth ........ 


5 0c. 
Prof. J.G. Keeret's Analytical and Pr 
| al French Crammar. | ne ests: 
“ The Grammar contains in a series of Sfty-four lessons 
| a complete analysis of the principles and construction o! 


No. 4—Is 8 useful convention and chorus book, con- | the French laqpaags. 60 arranged as to combine theory 
taining glees and choruses from the best suthors ; also, with practice.”—Albany Beening Times. 
rocaliing sxadant end sleggios orcas work.” AN Elementary French Grammar, 
a sia ese | OBRa Cas. wt techie coaSceaas ay ees 
° Bad ou ty Me 49) Ah x 12me, cloth i histecine 1.00. 
“ 8 ° ° 1 720 | A new and rev n oO ® - 
“ 4- - 10 90° tions on Geography. © NM: 
pWgcimen copy mailed upen receipt of retail prios ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 
13 Astor Place, 
John Church & Co., NEW YORK. 
Gacy, ©. BEST UP-TOWN 


Book and Stationery Store, 
JAMES L HASTIE, 


No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and Slst Sts. NEW YORK. 
All the new books on hand of publication. 
highest style of the art. = = Gp 
HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
One Dollar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal discowns le Teachers. 


Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 
Parxer's Exercises 1v Composrrion, 
And other pepular Schoo] Books, 
ROBERT &. DAVIS & OO,, Publishers. 


| _ New York Outaxpo Lzace, st Mason, Baker 
femnten 144 Grand y : P 


A new method by be ~ ~ ae yy yy on oe 
Piano to any song or piece of music can be acgu 
with or without a , or know! 








TO TEACHERS! 


which we send for $5 C.O0.D. Be sure and get it for 
your school, 
A 





free 


GINGER BEER. 





HOW TO MAKE 


Send 20 Cents to 


ddress 





. 186 Atlantic Ave., 
PER DAY BROOKLYN. 





FARRELL & OO. 89 Liberty St. 
New York City 


Room 13. NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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_ HEADACHE AND NERVOUSNESS. It is an 
established fact that the Extract of Cranber- 
ries and Hemp combined, by Dr.-J. P. Miller, 
327 Spruce St. , Philadelphia, Pa., peemanently 
cures the most obstinate cases of d 

nervous or sick headache, and is an ron 
specific for neuralgia and nervousness. Pre- 
gna in pills, 50 cents a box. Sent by mail. 


> 


A NEw process of producing designs in re- 
lief on # block of ivory, of sufficient thickness 
to sustain the design without a bucking, has 
been patented. It consists in first softening 
the said block by means of nitric acid or 
equivalent softening solution, then pressing 
the same with dies while within a ring or oe | Beare 

* holder for preventing lateral expansion | Prise $3 
of the block, afterwards drying it in wrappers, 
and finally bleaching. 


A NEW selflaunching raft is to be con- 
structed. The invention is adapted from the 
present “‘Captain’s Bridge,” and is fitted with 
compasses, and rudder, and watertight seats, 
containing sails, masts, oars, water, &. 
— the advantages which the raft is stated 

to possess over other means of saving life, the 

principal are that itis always ready, and is 
self. launching ; that it cannot; be sunk, being 
built upon the ‘cellular principle ; and that it 
can be constructed at less cost, and is of less 
weight than a life-boat, “size for size,” 


A USE FOR FERNS. Every country neigh- 
borhood has woods which are full of ferns and 
brakes, which nsually die and go to seed 
without doing any save as a gratification 
to the sense of sight. The softer parts, if 
stripped from the stems and dried in the sun, 
retain their toughness and elasticity for a long 
time, and are said to be superior to straw and 
husks, and even to “excelsior” for stuffing 
mattresses. The ticks when filled should be 
stitched firmly with a mattress needle, using 
strong linen twine, and making the intervals 
between stitches about an eighth of a yard. 


ACCORDING to Kraus the flame enters the 
Siemens-Martin steel making furnace at a 
temperature of about 3,000°C (over 5,400° 
Fahr)., and the furnace itself acquires a tem- 
perature of 1,000°C (3,243° Fahr). These 
figures may be taken as a maximum. 
Bessemer converter a higher temperature is 
possible—say 2,500°C (4,500° Fahr); since the 
carbonic oxide formed by the combustion of 
the carbon of the cast-iron is not so readily 
dissociated at high temperature as carbonic 
acid, and the burning silicon remains in the 
metal bath as silicic acid. The small neck of 
the converter aids the accumulation of heat 
by effecting an increase of pressure, which in 
turn retards dissociation. 


Some little hydraulic engines for sewing 
machines made by M. A. Schmid, of Zurich, 
were shown at the Vienna exhibition. They 
are now much used in Switzerland, where 
water is abundant, and supplied at a high 
pressure. The engine consists of a water and 
air tight chest, in which works a small oscil- 
lating cylinder, the piston rod of which turns 
athree speed cone pulley. An air vessel 
serves as a regulator, and a plate of plane 
glass in the chest permits of the working of 
the engine being seen. The soeed of the 
shaft varies between 120 and 500 revolutions 
per minute, and the consu "—— of water 
depends on the work done. Thus, for 1 kil- 
ogrammetre, with water at 20 metres pressure, 
it is 360 litres (79 gallons) per hour, which 
corresponds to 50 per cent. of useful work. 
For tailors’ sewing machines, which require as 
much power as four kilegrammetres per 
second, this engine would be much too weak, 
but it is stated to be adapted for sewing linen, 
and for family purposes. Its price at Zurich 
is 100 franes (£4). 


KouLRAvsen, having accidently observed 
that ebonite lids stick fast in glass vessels, 





suspected that this material might have a| _ 


considerable expansibility b by heat, and his ex- 
pectation has been realized by finding that 
it is about three times as expansible as zinc. 
This great expansion may possibly be con- 
nected with the proportions of sulphur which 
ebonite contains. On the other hand, the 
contrast with soft caoutchouc is very remark- 
able. The increase of the co-efficient of expan- 
sion with temperature is very considerable. 
One fact is mentioned relating to the expan- 
sion that seems to be of peculiar value. The 
bar cf ebonite, which was about a centimeter 
in thickness, after being heated required a 

considerable time before it assumed a constant 
length.* Although the bad conductivity is 
doubtless the principa! cause of this, the author 
thinks that another agent also is at work, 
Like the elastic change of form, so the ex- 


bet by heat may not take place instantly, 
ct continue itself after the change of tem- 





MANKIND may be divided into three cirsses. 
Those who do what is right from princi Be; 
those who act from appearance ; and 
who act from impulse, 


In the | Pa 


THE BEST 


HOME MUSIC BOOKS. 


PIANOAT HOME, :ixtar.f ex 
=| ITER SHSTORY OF MUSIC». 


and a most useful book 
in musical families. 


in overy way keeps up its 
and 


ORGAN AT MME, 2 
RIVER OF LIFE, Nor%, Ratton: 2s.cmie 


Full of the sweetest of 
All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON 4 CO. CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Issue Commercial and Tarvelers’ Letters of Oredit, 
available in Dollars in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part of the 
world. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


STANDARD AND POPULAR BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES R. OSGOOD &.CO. 








pens the works of t Aart. Aldrich, Arnold, 
ae ritish Poets, Dr. J Brown, B: Dick * 
omer > 


Clarke, Country Pastor De Quincy, 
ens, Mrs. Diaz, Drake, Emerson, Fiske, Greg, 
Hale, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, ‘Higginson, belmont 
Howells, Tom Hughes, Mrs. Jameson, Little Clas- 
sics. well, Owen Meredith, Murray, 

rton, Miss Phelps, Adelaide Proctor,’ Charles 
Reade, Mayne Reid, ‘Richter, Robertson, Saxe, Scott 
Smiles, a Stowe Bayard 
Taylor’ (Poems), Thacke ray, Th Tennyson, 
Trowbridge Gavention, O- Weenes, Mrs. Whitney 
Whittier, a hipple, Theodore Winthrop, an 
hundreds of 


rome rewire free. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., lp 
Boston, Mass. 
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INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 


GLAMKES. HEM, WETVOD 25 solstice 





ree | Bee BO ty, wat clibeaad past platen nesgh oftpeion. 
Also, The @ Mierosco 
fea sbout 100 diame. 
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WANTED.—senie"s 

: . Wanted to 
sell, by su Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every household, 
vis.: A new and popular Dicrionary or 
Re.ierous Knowieper, by Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. The late Dr, Livinesrone’s Last 
Jourwats. The great Crctorpzpia or Bis- 
LivaL, THEOLOGICAL, AND EccLestasTicaL 
Lrrezature, by M‘Clintock & Strong And 








are = 
to address, for further particulars, AVERY 
BILL,eare of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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LADIES ANGULAR 
Cory Boo =k S. 


ome ee me 























No. 1. Letters Large Hand. 
3 Words with Capitals, tage 
+91 ords @i' 
sad Medium Style. 
- 6. « Capitals, ete. Finised style. 
“ 6. Notes ani Invitations. 
Owing to the demand for a com couree of instruc- 
be dy this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, o ten 


anal the Rogie Sand, Ot 008 of Soe Rain Ses bee 
et to Bngiend. 
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WILSON, HINKLE & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 





NEWT Boos: f 


BROT, ny pee ATLAB. .—Full ys Doe 
18 double. , accu’ rawn and engrev: 
A hand- boek for, gunenel enada “ readers and en in 
yan Medieval and Modern History. $1.50. 
DRAMAS AND DRAMATIC SCENES. —Kaited by 
W. H. VENABLE, patie of School Stage, — 


Aetor, U. 8. we 20 plays 
ings of Standard Aathors. 
12mo., cloth, 336 pages. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS,—-For Academies and Com- 
mon Schools. By 8S. A. Norton, A.M., rhe ged in 
Ohio a oe ape gp =f and Mechanical College, aud Author 
ee A ural Philosophy. . 12mo., 286 

$1.15. Supplies for first introduction into schools 

and > - sample copies for examination with a 
view to introduction, 84 cents per copy. 

PESTALOZZI, HIS LIFR, WORK AND INFLUENCE. 
By Herman Krust, A.M., Instractor in Philosophy of 
Education at the Oswego Normal and Training 
Scnool. Cloth, 8vo., 248 pp. Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. $2.25. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 


# selected from the writ- 
Illustrations by Farnr. 














MAGIO LANTERNS AND MIQGROSOOPES 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
ny eg with fall descriptions and instructions, 


|| which the usual di 
| schools. 


aft. examination of the most 
Sint systems ra thorough ¢e = wr 
it 1s far superior to any im that 


Tue retail price of the m - is —, from 
is allowed to 


Any book, Se eee sauna 
blished b: 


| conden ts 





|| age paid, on the rece:pt of the price. Pu 


GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 
$12 Broadway, near 11th Street. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT, 


TOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 








GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanin 


whe! in other Dictionaries. 
8,000 Engravings ; 1,840 Pages Quarto. Price giz. 


ebster now is glorious. [Pres. Raymond, Vasear Col. 
very scholar tee its valve ay H. Preacott. 
efinin — 
{4.2 H. cans 


est d Mann. 
tandard in 
he ene ology without a John G. Saxe. 
xcels in g scientific terms. { . Bitehcock 
emarkable compendium of knowledge. [ Pres. Clark. 
" =x BEST PRA G@LISH DICTIONARY 
Paty hile SS October, 187%. 


20 TO i. 
The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the 
73 were 20 times as large as the sales of 
. In proof of this we will send 
a ee piotepente its of more 


country. 
MER AM, 8 
» eengea, Sens 


Webster's 


“ 


saat foam 
Primary aioe Sietigaiey. Oe : Pee 
High School “ ae? 
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How to Make JOCKEY CLUB BOUQUET. 
Send 20 Cents to 





FARRELL & OO., iY Weeren &., 
Reom 13. New York City 


it ” MoALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, tions ant many valuab featg Tee not te be wi Banas ae 
+49 Nassau St., N. Y. Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
co., NEW YO 
N, . Z, Newspaper Mailing Agency Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 
With 
Franke oat) 3 Hose st. nee ELOCUTIONIST 
Freak als 150 EAST 23p ST. ’ 


Cabtavetion of the Voice, for Reading and Singing, 
Dramatic Instruction, Elocution. 
ent and strengt! 


the 
=. fetta acs “3 ened Prof. Hurlba' 


Fn coaimenting Hawt 











TOWN PLATS 
FOR SALE, 


Wrra on Wrrsovur 


Grange Orchards, 


IN THE TOWN OF 


BEECHER, 


FLORIDA. 


Information relative to Beecher or Florida, can be ob. 
tained. The former from finely executed map, 20 by % 
inches, on linen paper, containing Fruitland Peninsular, 
Town plat of Beecher, and the only accurate map of the 
St. Johns river to lake Harney. The latter from a large 
pamphlet, English or German on Florida, its climate and 
productions, with a sketch of its History. 


These will be forwarded free of postage, on receipt of 25 
cents eaeh. 


Address, 
EDWIN A. STUDWELL, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
THE BEECHER LAND Co., Fua. 
P.O. Box 2822. 34 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 


WELL & HESMAN 


Advertising Agents, 
THIRD & CHESTNUT STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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EW YORE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
i No, 6 East Fourteenth street, near Fifth avenne, 
next door to De!monico’s. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
192, 1°4 and 106 Court = Seat, near State. 

OPEN DAILY F M9 A.M. 108 P. M., FOR THE 
RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICA'1ION OF PUPILS. 
“THIS CELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the c- 

cumulated advantages of many years of succesaf,! 


operation. 

The corps of profe-sors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instructors in the countrr. 

PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 
of music and modern languages at moderate prices. 

The first prize in wusic was aw»rded (o one of « 
pepils by the New York Norma Co'lege, 

The Orchestral schools will be continued as usual. 
An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in 
=. in which pupils will be assigned full parts. 

aed wil' be complete. 
LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

CTRtG LY PRIVATE lessons when «i: sired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char. 
tered Conservatory of Music in the Sta'e, having »» 
branch except in Brooklyn. and being entirely di-tin:t 
rem other ivetitu ions which imitate its name. evi- 

ently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 





(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave.,) NEW YORE. 

Is the and aon successful School for giving 
in T , and fitting students 

for} in the a -eight distinct 

offices, charge of as many he transect 

business in the rr} tT > 

Uffices. Practical instruction in ent of offices, 


at any time will Seorives ane thst ie uo benkes 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 





Paine’s Business College 
Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 
Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal 
: Book. Arithm: 


1849. 
tic, Mathematics, ‘endaaten, Spell: Twen- 
ty-four Writing Lessons, $2.50. | adies q' as Boos 
keepers and In every day and ever 
tay. 





PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 805 Broadway, corner of 1ith st.; individual in 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 

8. 8S. PACKARD & CO 





RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S and School 
for Young Ladies and Children is located at No.” 
second street. The Fall Term commenced 

full particulars send for a circular. 





THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 











